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“National instruction, especially elementary education—that mainspring of public 
reason, of practical morality, of public peace and comfort —is the first duty of 


government.” —La/ayetie. 


OME twenty years ago two 
boys were lying side by 
side in a_ straw-stack, 
dreaming and talking of 
the future, as boys do. 
It was one of those clear, 
crisp November nights, 
when the broad expanse 
of the heavens seems to 
breathe that rare and 
deep inspiration known 

to youth and youth’s dream of hope and 

ambition. 

The two boys had had implanted within 
them an ambition to be someone, and 
to see the world, thanks to the village 
school teacher. She nurtured the young 
minds on biography, and almost the entire 
curriculum was a recital of great human 
achievement. The ideals held up to them 
were always lofty, and unimpeachable to 
their minds because “teacher said so.” 

This straw-stack was a glittering, golden 
shrine of hero-worship, and how clearly 
events of the past few months have brought 
to mind those autumn evenings of youth, 
and how appropriate it was that a great 
movement, such as the raising of funds by 
school children for a Lafayette monument, 
should have been the original and sponta- 
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neous idea of aschoolboy. The purpose mel- 
lowed by a score of years of earnest thought 
has ripened into results. Lafayette Day, 
Oct. 19, the anniversary of the surrender 
of Yorktown, was observed in nearly every 
school in the United States, and thousands 
of dollars were raised by the children for 
the Lafayette monument, which is to be un- 
veiled July 4, 1900, at the Paris Exposition. 

Every school child who has contributed 
pennies or participated in the Lafayette 
exercises has a personal interest, necessar- 
ily, in the movement, and would like to 
know something of the individual who 
originated and carried out the idea. 

The promoter, and one to whom the 
credit of the success belongs, is Robert 
John Thompson, the present secretary of 
the Lafayette Memorial Commission, who 
was one of the boys in the straw-stack—and 
his ccmpanion takes pleasure in recalling 
the picturesque origin of an international 
movement. “The National Magazine,” 
too, has added personal interest in the 
great success because the publisher was 
the other one of the two boys in the straw- 
stack. One of these two lads was passion- 
ately fond of English authors and English 
warriors. Robert Thompson, on the other 
hand, was intense in his admiration for the 
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authors and historical characters of France. 
The two had many a lively tilt and dispute 
over the merit of their individual heroes. 
The young Thompson lad is the one 
whom the boys and girls, as well as the 
grown-up boys and girls, are interested in 
just now. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the works of the great French au- 
thor, Victor Hugo. In reading the master- 
piece, “Les Miserables,” his mind was at- 
tracted to a little, obscure convent in Paris, 
so vividly described by this wonderful 
writer as to inspire all who read the book 
with a devout and almost sacred wish to 
visit the convent as an old landmark of the 
beautiful capital of France. In after years 





Mr. Thompson made a special pilgrim- 
age to this convent, and much to his 
surprise there found, apparently unknown 
and forgotten by those for whom he had 
done so much, the humble grave of Lafay- 
ette, one of his boyhood’s ideals in history. 

Before leaving that cemetery, known as 
the Little Picpus, the idea of a monument 
to the memory of General Lafayette was 
again forced upon him as he had revealed it 
to his boyhood companion twenty years be- 
fore, and the thought and plan was there- 
upon written out on the pages of a register 
kept there for visitors. 

The success of the Lafayette monument 
project has been so surprising and positive 
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that few persons yet realize its extent and 
significance. Mr. Thompson secured, 
through the Commissioner General to the 
Paris Exposition, Hon. Ferdinand W. 
Peck, the formation of an honorary memo- 
rial commission, and six weeks after the 
members had given consent to the use of 
their names, the recommendation of the 
plan to the people of the United States had 
been obtained from the President. Up- 
wards of forty state executives had en- 
dorsed it to their respective common- 
wealths, mostly by special proclamation 
to the school youth, setting aside October 
19th as Lafayette Day in the schools, and 
in some instances, notably in Maryland, 
making the day a public holiday. Dio- 
cesan letters to their various parish schools 
were issued by over a dozen noted Catholic 
prelates. Thousands of school boards 
and faculties of colleges endorsed the idea 
and arranged elaborate programmes of ex- 
ercises, which were given on the anniver- 
sary of the fall of Yorktown in honor of the 
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schoolboy ideal, General Lafayette. In 


practically all cases, with the exception, 
particularly, of New York city and Boston, 
collections were made for the Monument 
Fund, and the indications are that ere the 
first of the year arrives, sufficient money, 
nearly $100,000, will be in the hands of the 
treasurer at Washington to build a monu- 
ment worthy of both Lafayette and young 
America, the donor. 

These features of the plan were outlined 
in an address to the President, made by 
Commissioner General Peck last winter: 

“It is proposed to make conspicuous the 
participation of the United States in the 
Paris Exposition by the erection in Paris, 
in the name of the youth of our land, of a 
monument to the early friend of our liber- 
ties—General Lafayette—the same to be 
unveiled and dedicated July 4th, 1900, 
United States Day, at the exposition. 


It is believed that an opportune and 
fitting occasion now presents itself, 
wherein the American people may 





THE PRESENT GRAVE OF LAFAYETTE AT LITTLE PICPUS, 
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again show their gratitude and veneration 
for the compatriot of Washington.” 

The President’s formal endorsement of 
the enterprise was given in a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. Alexander H. Revell, 

“General Lafayette was but a young man 
when he espoused the cause of liberty and 
independence, overcom- 
ing well-nigh insur- 
mountable obstacles to 
do so. It is altogether 
fitting, therefore, that 
the youth of America 
should have a part in 
this testimonial to his 
goodness and _ great- 
ness.” 

Commissioner General 
Peck has secured the 
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of Education; Archbishop Ireland, St. 
Paul; John W. Mackay, President Com- 
mercial Cable Company, New York; Hon. 
Melville E. Stone, General Manager Asso- 
ciated Press, Chicago; Hon. Frank Thom- 
son, President Pennsylvania Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia; Hon. Charles A. Collier, Mayor 
of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Hon. Ferdinand W. 
Peck, Honorary Presi- 
dent, Chicago; Hon. 
Alexander H. Revell, 
Vice-President, Chicago; 
Hon Charles G. Dawes, 
Treasurer, Washington; 
and Robert J. Thomp- 
son, Secretary, Chicago. 
It was especially appro- 
priate that it should have 


THE FIRST DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR THE LAFAYETTE MONUMENT. 


promise of a site for the monument in 
the famous Jardin Des Tuileries, the most 
popular promenade in Paris and the espe- 
cial paradise of children. 


A DISTINGUISHED COMMISSION AT WORK. 


The Lafayette Memorial Commission is 
nade up of the most prominent men in the 
country, as follows: Hon. William R. Day, 
ex-Secretary of State and President of the 
Peace Commission; Hon. William B. Alli- 
son, United States Senator, Iowa; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 


been the American school children who 
raised the money for the monument to 
Lafayette. It was during his last visit to 
this country that he laid the cornerstone 
for a free public library for youths at 
Brooklyn. Thousands of children were 
present, and it was here that Lafayette took 
the five-year-old Walt Whitman to his 
breast and gave him a kiss. This was 
afterwards accounted as a life inspiration 
by the great American poet. 

The more the life of Lafayette is studied 
it is plain to see why his career should have 
so inspired Robert J. Thompson and the 

















school children of 
America. 

It was in Daniel 
Webster’s immortal 
address at the dedi- 
cation of the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument 
in 1824 that a trib- 
ute was paid in per- 
son to Lafayette, as 
follows: 

“Fortunate, fortu- 
nate man! With 
what measure of 
devotion will you 
not thank God for 
the circumstances of 
your extraordinary 
life! You are con- 
nected with both 
hemispheres and 
with two  genera- 
tions. Heaven saw 
fit to ordain that 
the electric spark 


of liberty should be conducted through 
you, from the new world to the old; 





ALEX. H. REVELL. 
Vice-President Lafayette Memorial Commission. 
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the esau sae eink 


FERDINAND W. PECK, 


Commissioner General Paris Exposition. 


ROBERT J. THUMPSUN. 





yours forever.” What a tribute to the ideal 
whom the American youth have honored. 





Projector of School Children’s Monument and 
Secretary Lafayette Memorial Commission, 






























and we who are now 
here to perform 
this duty of patri- 
otism, have all of 
us long ago received 
it in charge from 
our fathers to cher- 
ish your name and 
your virtues. Those 
who survived that 
day, and whose lives 
have been prolonged 
to the present hour, 
are now around you. 
Some of them you 
have known in the 
trying scenes of war. 
Behold! they now 
stretch forth their 
feeble arms to em- 
brace you. Behold! 
they raise their trem- 
bling voices to in- 
voke the blessing of 
God on you and 
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of the past, which, with its system of aris- something of which I had no knowledge 
tocracy and slavery, moulded her character from any practice of my own, even ‘in the 
and destiny and implanted in her nature little matter of personal belongings. I 
certain ineradicable traits. It is only the confess with humiliation that I have never 
women of the older generation—now pass- __ succeeded in learning how to keep my per- 
ing from us—who can draw from memory - sonal possessions in order.” As she paused 
pictures of ante-bellum conditions. Said for a moment I took occasion to observe 


an elderly 
Southern wo- 
man, who had 
been used only 
to luxury and 
the service of 
others: “No 
Northern wo- 
man can have 
any conception 
of the sense 
of helplessness 
which came 
when I found 
myself alone 
and thrown 
upon my own 
resources after 
the war. My 
husband fell at 
Vicksburg. 
Our property 
was all involv- 
ed there. And 
I, who had 
never tied my 





O anything like a right un- my own shoes in my life or combed my own 
derstanding and appreci- hair, was obliged to support myself. AlI- 
ation of the Southern wo- ways a servant had been at hand to antici- 
man of to-day, it is neces- pate my every wish: if I wanted any small- 
sary to consider her in est thing, such as my gloves or a glass of 
relation to the background water, it was brought to me. Order was 


that she was a 
woman of un- 
usual force and 
intensity of 
character —ex- 
ceptional cer- 
tainly in the 
Southland. 
She belonged 
to one of the 
families that 
stood foremost 
and highest in 
the cause of 
secession. She 
continued: 
“My education 
fitted me for 
teaching, how- 
ever, and I 
taught in one 
of our largest 
city high 
schools. But 
with shame, I 
“THE CHARM OF THE SOUTHERN WOMAN IS REVEALED’— must add, that 
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I ‘was obliged to employ a little maid 
to look after my personal belongings. 
Otherwise I should never have been 
dble to go out of the house present- 
ably. I never knew where anything 
was! I could not keep track of the things! 
The habit of a lifetime is strong. You can 
have no understanding of such a feeling.” 
Continuing in her mellifluous voice and 
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which I had heard of other heroines of that 
time. One imperious beauty, in order to 
save from starvation her little nieces and 
nephews, left orphans on a ruined planta- 
tion, sold vegetables and berries in the 
streets of a Southern city, where a short 
time previously she had reigned as a 
belle. The way in which such wo- 
men, reared to ease and indolence, set 





“IN THE GRACE AND GRACIOUSNESS OF HER MANNER”—— 


in her sympathetic, strong way: “I was 
not the only sufferer. Women I have 
known who had never done a stroke of the 
simplest kind of work, but who had been 
accustomed to have done for them all the 
things that had been done for me, were less 
fortunate than I at last. Some of. these 
women reared to luxury took in washing 
for a living after the war. Oh, the South- 


ern women can be brave when they need 
to be!” 
There came to me as she spoke accounts 





about to right their affairs, after their 
“cause” and their dear ones were lost in 
the late war, is one of the remarkable man- 
ifestations of woman’s adaptability to cir- 
cumstances. Nor has it been without its 
effect upon the women of the present time. 

The tendencies and traits which the long- 
est period of development fixed in the 
Southern woman’s nature are, naturally, the 
ones most assertive and deep-rooted. They 
are continually revealed in the beauty and 
charm of her person and personality, in 
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the grace and graciousness of her manner, 
in’ her love of ease and pleasure, in her 
merry heart and smile. But not a few are 
continually revealing the permanency of 
those other powers engendered in a period 
of storm and stress, which enable them to 
go forth to meet the difficulties of battling 
with fate or of earning an honest livelihood. 


“AND IN THE BEAUTY OF HER 


But, after all, it is in her own home that 
the woman of the South is still queenliest. 
Nor will it matter much whether the home 
be humble or pretentious. For the most 
part she orders her life in accordance with 
the belief that she is a lady, and in the most 
contracted quarters she usually succeeds in 
impressing others with the same fact. 
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Women whose hearts are as kind, whose 
affections are as warm, but who have not 
had the accumulated training of genera- 
tions to direct and shape their impulses, 
cannot give rein to their social natures so 
‘safely and so completely as the Southern- 
ers do. Hence the charm of their spon- 
taneity. They simply give themselves. 


PERSON AND PERSONALITY.” 


Recognition is now made from the world 
of letters and of literary clubs, so that 
among our most popular writers are nu- 
merous Southern names, and in the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of America sev- 
eral of the high offices are held by Southern 
women, and the president of the General 
Federation is from a Southern state, 









































“THE AVENGING NEMESIS CROSSED THE RUBICON.” 


THE DEBACLE OF SPAIN 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A.* 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


‘We have fattened greed four hundred years; 
But she leaves us still unfed, 
Though there’s never a day of all our days 
But whitens with our dead. 
We have given our sweat to lips that yet 
Seemed never to drink their fill. 
If blood be the price of liberty 
Lord, God we have paid the bill. 
Song of Cuban Reconcentrados 


NE day, sitting in camp 
with Captain Llewelyn’s 
men, I saw a _ soldier 
bring out an iron mana- 
cle which had been riv- 
eted around a man’s leg. The 

nas story of the soldier was that 
he found it near the battlefield of Las Gua- 
simas; that when he found it, it still held 
the skeleton of the man’s foot. Thereby 
must hang a tale. Some poor fellow was 
fettered thus, tied to a tree, left to the buz- 
zards, and now brought to light as a mute 
witness to the free, proud people that their 
cause was just. 





® Mr, Mac Queen served as staff correspondent of “* THE 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE”’ at Santiago and Porto Rico. 


That rusted chain and bolted iron taught 
a dreadful parable. The cynic of the ninth 
century B. C. remarked, as the result of 
rather wide observation in wrong-doing, 
that the path of the transgressor is hard. 
The cynics of the nineteenth century A. D. 
are fain to admit that the path where roses 
bloom and dreams come true is not for the 
foot of the guilty. Spain had shackled heart 
and brain for centuries. Columbus intro- 
duced bloodhounds into Porto Rico and 
Cuba. These fiendish beasts disembowelled 
their victims. Las Casas, the Spanish his- 
toriographer, is plain, and true enough to 
bear evidence against the lurid tragedies in 
which the early conquerors engaged. Co- 
lumbus was humane compared with Ponce 




















and the later pioneers. The pale-faced 
Genoese, when he was dragged in chains, 
is said to have exclaimed: “The New 
World will yet be the curse of Spain.” He 
may have been a prophet. He may not. But 
it is significant that with the sinking of the 
battleship: ‘Cristobal Colon” the last ves- 
tige of Spanish power faded from the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

On the last night of our stay behind the 
trenches at Santiago the Rough Riders 
were singing hymns. First a strong voice 
sang “Nearer My God to Thee.” Then a 
Nevada miner started an old line: 


** Lord, I care not for riches, neither silver nor gold.” 


I thought that strange for a miner. But 
the scene had in it great historic and dra- 
matic leanings. At, or very near, this 
trench, four hundred years ago, Cortes had 
said to Velasquez, then governor of San- 
tiago: “I did not come to till the soil of 
Cuba like a peasant; I came to gather gold.” 
Cortes sailed soon after to discover Mex- 
ico. He wrote in his report to Ferdinand 
of the conquest of Mexico that every step 
his men took in the city was upon the dead 
body of a native. This was true of all 
Spain’s conquests in the New World. 
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There was a time when England trembled 
at Phillip the Tyrant, called the Second 
of Spain. He was a supreme bigot and 
thief. He stole, among his many thefts, 
114,000 square miles of island real estate 
in the Malay Archipelago, and called them 
the Philippines. Spain never conquered 
them; Luzon, the largest, was never colon- 
ized; Mindanao, the second largest, was 
never explored. Some of the flora and 
fauna of these islands are at this moment 
as well known as those of Mars. One day 
a fastidious gentleman in the American 
navy said to a friend that he was getting 
old and would like one voyage more be- 
fore he retired. This man was appointed 
to a rather obscure post in the Pacific. The 
Pacific is quite large, and the old gentle- 
man might have been lost in one of its 
many monsoons. He had a small fleet, but 
it was well equipped. Nobody knew a great 
deal about this American sailor. He had 
been in the civil war, and had tied a cer- 
tain Farragut to the main top of the “Hart- 
ford.” 

At last the fastidious sailor turned up at 
Hong Kong with about twenty dress suits. 
He was a perfect gentleman. Yery differ- 
cult to snub this man. A German prince 





























‘SWHEN AMERICA ENTERED SANTIAGO THERE WERE NO SUGGESTIONS OF OUTRAGE.” 
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“‘SPAIN’S ART OF WAR WAS TO HARRY THE HELPLESS.” 


tried it once, but was severely taken down. 
A message of import having arrived shortly 
after our sailor reached China, he sailed 
away towards the Malay Archipelago. The 
next heard from him was a story so aston- 
ishing that the world was shaken. It was 
said that this American gentleman with 
his slim fleet had entered a defended harbor 
at night, silenced its guns, and destroyed 
utterly and beyond remedy the fleet which 
guarded the entrance. Wilder than all 
was the incredible story that he had not 
lost a single man in the action. The man 
of many suits Had played well. King Phil- 
ip’s real estate suffered a considerable jar. 

The first settlement of Spaniards in the 
New World was at La Navidad, in Hayti. 
Columbus left here thirty-eight men in a 
garrison. They were selected for their 
probity and courage. The Indians thought 
they were angels, and came from heaven. 
When Columbus returned to the island on 
the second voyage he could not so much as 
find their graves. They had quickly shown 
the natives by their violence and licentious- 
ness that they came not from above.. The 


. the human heart that breaks. 





natives did the only sensible thing they 
could do—wiped out the strangers and cov- 
ered their graves. But the Spaniards came 
back, punished the natives, grew in power 
and pride, fought God and man, and for a 
time succeeded. 

But when you try to break the Gerlasting 


laws you never really succeed. In such a 
contest the laws never break; it is always 
The Per- 
sians have a fable that when the orphan 
cries the throne of God Almighty rocks 
from side to side. There be many of keen 
wit who say that there is no throne to rock 
and no Almighty to rock it if there were. 
Perhaps we are all wrong. Yet as we read 
history we must be dull if we do not per- 
ceive a Mighty Tendency whose day of 
reckoning always rises and never sets, if 
we do not hear the sound of wheels whose 
grinding is exceeding fine. 

Prof. John Fiske writes that “the Spanish 
system of government in America was so 
thoroughly bad that even in the hands of 
saints it could not have succeeded. It was 
based upon two bad things, commercial 
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YOUNG TIFFANY AT THE RAPID FIRE GUN NEAR SANTIAGO. 


monopoly and political despotism.” Alas, 
there are no saints except those on the cal- 
endar. There was plenty of tobacco in the 
Spanish colonies, but flour was eighteen 
dollars a barrel. Men can fight or work 
better who live on flour than those who live 
on tobacco. They say tobacco springs 
spontaneously from a Spaniard’s grave. 
However this may be, it is certain that it 
was for lack of the potential energy of 
wheat that Del Rey was killed at Caney 
and Toral and Linares defeated at Santiago. 
Commercial monopoly and Shafter’s mules 
wrenched Santiago from the tyrant at last. 
In Ponce, Porto Rico, I bought the 
school books from a boy going to school. 
They were three in number. One was a 
geography; a pretty good one. The other 
two were senseless, superstitious treatises 
full of sound and vapor, signifying nothing. 
A mother in Coamo told me her children 
had been at school for years, but learned 
nothing. A gentleman in Ponce assured 
me the taxes from the church were not 
heavy. “But,” he went on, “I never was 


inside of a church.” The church and school- 
house seem to have lost their fascination in 
Porto Rico. 


There is but one Protestant 





church in the Spanish West Indies, that is 
the Episcopal church at Ponce. It is closed. 
The poorest man in these colonies, how- 
ever, aspires at some day to be the posses- 
sor of a game cock which he can put in the 
pit Sunday mornings. 

Victor Hugo said that the man who prays 
is always necessary to the man who never 
prays. We bow before the man who kneels. 
When a nation will either have an unworthy 
superstition or will make a deliberate sui- 
cide of the spiritual faculty, the end is in 
sight. Witness the collapse and catastro- 
phe of modern France. Did the vaporing 
patriotism of her boulevards, or the élan of 
her soldiers save her when the Germans 
crossed the Rhine? Dare she face England 
at Fashoda, while still Dreyfus is on Devil’s 
Island and Zola is in exile? No more can 
Spain hold the Philippines, Cuba or Porto 
Rico once the avenging Nemesis has 
crossed the Rubicon. 

To quote Professor Fiske again: ‘What 
was the Inquisition? It was a machine for 
winnowing out and destroying all such indi- 
viduals as surpassed the average in quick- 
ness of wit, earnestness of purpose and 
strength of character, in so far as to en- 
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tertain opinions of their own and boldly de- 
clare them. It worked with deadly 
efficiency, cutting off the brightest and 
boldest in their early prime, while the duller 
and weaker spirits were spared to propagate 
the race. Thus the ideas and methods 
which other nations were devising to meet 
the new exigencies of modern life were de- 
nied admission into Spain.” It was well 
known at Santiago that the methods used 
in the army of Toral were those used by 
Spain in the Peninsular war against Napo- 
leon. The cannon on the Morro were some 
of them old brass models with the date 1767. 

In Porto Rico I noticed that most of the 
towns were inland. Upon asking the rea- 
son I was informed that up till recent, times 
the seas of the Spanish main were vexed 
by the keels of the boisterous buccaneers. 
The island folk got as far from the shore 
as possible in order to avoid those marau- 
‘ders. Thus Guayama has Arroyo for a 
port, and Ponce has the Playa for a harbor; 
Guanico is the sea-entrance to Yauco, and 
so on. I was informed that some piratical 
boats off the southern coast of Porto Rico 
attacked one of our transports. From 
moral weakness Spain descended to physi- 
cal degeneracy. Her infantry under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella made the Peninsula 
quake and drove out the most fiery chiv- 
alry Europe ever knew when it crushed 
Boabdil. Her infantry to-day looked like 


pigmies alongside of the big, swarthy sol- 
diers of the Republic. 

In 1783 Great Britain, after a seven years’ 
war, where the doggedness of the Saxon 
was beaten by the stubbornness of the 
Saxon, declared her North American col- 
onies free and independent, under their self- 
assumed name of the Republic of the 
United States. That was a sinister year for 
Spain. She was still strong, reaping where 
she had not sown, and gathering in the 
gold of the Indies. Napoleon was a dark, 
ambitious boy. In the same year that Eng- 
land determined to do justice because she 
must, forsooth, a boy was born in Caracas, 
South America. That isn’t much; but when 
it’s all it’s a great deal. This boy is known 
in history as Simon Bolivar. When he was 
born Spain owned all of South America; 
when he died Spain had crawled away from 
South America like a wounded snake and 
writhed her slimy length across the fair isl- 
ands of the Antilles, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the rest. ‘Woe unto you rich-men,” said 
the sweet martyr of Calvary. This same 
martyr did not hate money, for he made 
his ‘grave with the rich and was a welcome 
friend of many rich men in his life time. 
But he knew that riches, of necessity, bring 
many troubles. One trouble is the need of ' 
more riches. Spain’s youth had grown rich 
on the gold of the Indies. They had to be 
kept up; they had fallen into many snares 
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MULES AND COMMERCIAL MONOPOLY WERE THE NEMESES OF SPAIN.” 























“PUNISHMENT CAME WITH LEADEN 
'FOOTSTEP AND GATHERING FORM.” 


which our human nature is subject to. So 
they had to raise money from Cuba now 
that Bolivar bought and wrought. For 
though the hero-had turned to dust, he was 
still worshiped in South America. Even 
when they have their usual revolution in 
their presidential elections, they still call 
on the soul of Bolivar. 

Spain made Cuba drag her burdens in 
pain and sweat. When the straw failed the 
Cubans had to make the same tale of brick 
without it. The whip, the chain and thumb 
screw, delights of the Inquisition, were 
called into play. The jails were filled with 
folk who were guilty of the awful crime of 
free thoughts. An old English lyrist wrote 
in his prison: “Stone walls do not a prison 
make; nor iron bars a cage.” It proved 
so in Cuba. From 1868 to 1878 the island 
was in a state of war. Then a peace was 
patched up which was practically never op- 
erative. Still the scourge and manacle were 
used. An old Hebrew psalm-weaver, sit- 
ting at the loom of time, contemporary with 
Homer, drew out this thread: “God hear- 
eth the groans of the prisoners.” Twenty- 
five hundred years later a Scotchman in 
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London, very fa- 
miliar with the 
Hebrew literature, 
grandly spoke this 
tothe world: “The 
path of justice is 
as the path of a 
two-edged sword, divinely beauti- 
ful, and divinely terrible—every 
where and always searching out the true 
and life-worthy from the false and death- 
worthy.” There were those that believed 
the Scotch and Hebrew prophets were 
wrong—that a climate like that of the West 
Indies and a power like that of Spain would 
baffle even divine justice. 

But, as usual, where it was least looked 
for, deliverance came. As Beaconsfield 
said, it is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens. Spain’s art of war in the West In- 
dies was to harry the helpless from the 
cradle of infancy to the quiet corner 
of old age. When the beak and talons of 
her vulture power were relaxed it was found 
that Spain was conquered, not by Dewey, 
Schley or Wheeler, but by an army now 
recruiting in the realms of death. She was 
driven from her seat of power in southern 
seas by the skeleton fingers of the women 
and the children she had starved. In her 
army was a young lieutenant named Max- 
imo Gomez.. This man had conscience. 
Conscience is the finger of the Almighty 
pointing from dark to light. It was a ter- 
rible thing for an old corrupt monarchy 
that the Almighty should write on the brain 
of Gomez, the mene tekel of Spain’s doom. 

The rest is a tale that is told. With a 
few half-starved followers this Gomez held 
at bay for three years two hundred thou- 
sand drilled European troops. -It was said 
that the officers who came against him 
came, not so much to enslave Cuba as to 
fill their bottomless pockets. Be that as it 
may, it was only an episode in the narra- 
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tive of the retributive vengeance which has 
overtaken and crushed Spain. This divine 
revenge would have overtaken her sooner 
or later in any case. Let a nation do what 
it will, it cannot do wrong and live. Its 
sin will come after it with leaden footsteps 
and gathering form and towering over it, 
strike it at last with the iron hand of its 
own revenge. 

The manacle of Llewelyn’s Rough Rider 
comes in again as the leit motive in this 
opera. The chains Spain riveted are pre- 
paring for her own hands now, even as 
Haman was hanged on the gallows he pre- 
pared for Mordecai. They say a boy was 
born once who was to break the chains of 
men and nations and let the oppressed go 
free. Yes; but men had to be reasonable 
with Him. Oh, if the nations had been 
guided by Him, the world to-day would be 
a Paradise. But He, too, demands as much 
as the Nemesis of the Greeks. - Though 
hand join in hand, only righteousness will 
keep a nation from rotting into incurable 
selfishness. They say, also, that old Judean 
skies were lit the night this boy was born. 
Celestial choirs sang unheard rhythms. But 
men have forgotten the song which shiver- 
ing shepherds heard that night. A frag- 
ment of it is left in literature: “Glory to 
God in the highest; peace on earth to men 
of good will.” So, no peace was ever 
promised from the bending skies save to 
“men of good will.” Columbus, when he 
landed in San Salvador, chanted these very 
words. They are the condemnation of 
Spain. 

Such is the nature of things. A man 
who enslaves another cannot himself be 
free. He who attacks the right assaults 
himself. The triumph of justice is the only 
lasting peace. 

Draw near, O proud and splendid Amer- 
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ica. Bewate how yow use your victories. 
Did the lustre of her genius ‘or the liber- 
ality of her institutions or the lyric sweet- 
ness of her song save Greece, when she 
perished under the eating cancer of her fa- 
vorite sins; did the iron sceptre or the in- 
vincible sword or the dignity of her laws 
save the Republic of Rome when her trade 
became a flagrant imposture, her religion a 
dishonest sham and her literature a scum 
and abomination? I tell thee nay. 

The chains we break must not be put by 
us upon the limbs of others. We must en- 
shrine honesty in the counting house, truth 
before the tribunals, and sincerity in the 
halls of Congress, if we are to have a lasting 
peace. Before us is the world, more charm- 
ing than it has ever been before since man 
was man. The lessons of the morning-time 
of history are ours. Here is the assembling 
of the nations. Here is the wealth of fur- 
rowed field and forest highland, of river- 
bed gleaming and hills crowded with wait- 
ing metals. The land reverberates with the 
swift roll of wheels, the waters echo the 
throb of the engines. It belongs to us in 
the measure of whatever power we have to 
make this war count in uplift of the race. 

Christmas time is a good time to forget 
and forgive. It is a good time to let cheer- 
fulness, that ray of hope in the prison of 
life, irradiate the nation. Bring Spain back 
into brotherhood. Let the flag float out in 
the December air. Let its snow and crim- 
son be a token to us of the white faith our 
soldiers carried to the battlefields and the 
red blood of their hearts that beat in unison 
with ours to-day. A thousand heroisms 
have not been told, and will never be told. 
Yet no good deed will die, be it a rejoicing 
river or a tiny rill of human nobleness. So, 
all hail, Christmas; “peace, to men of good 
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M. EMILE ZOLA, WHO HAS CALLED THE FRENCH NATION TO ACCOUNT 
IN BEHALF OF TUSTICE. 


EMILE ZOLA AND THE DREYFUS CASE 
BY THOMAS TRACY BOUVE 


¢¢ ¥ AM going to say what I feel!” With 

these words Emile Zola opened his 

famous defence of the Semitic race. 
He was undoubtedly the most able de- 
fender they could have secured had they 
actually been brought to the bar of all 
Christendom, notwithstanding the fact that 
he himself was a Christian by birth and 
breeding. For Emile Zola was more than 
a Christian in name, he was a Christian at 
heart, and beyond that and everything else, 
he was a Man, just, pure hearted, and hon- 


estly intentioned, with as powerful and un- 
erring a mind as ever came out of France. 

The situation at the present moment in 
France is one astounding to the casually 
observing and non-reminiscent spectator. 
A month ago its dominant factor could 
have been explained by the one word, Ter- 
ror. Perhaps it is fear that to-day is at 
the bottom of the national feeling against 
the revision of the Dreyfus case. On the 
part of the army, and of the general staff 
in particular, there is more—or less—than 
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this. “We will hold out,” say they. “We 
will not be put in the wrong. The Army 
is never wrong! It is a question of justice 
and the Jew against our infallibility. Let 
them try it! We have won once, and if 
we win again—who knows? Perhaps we 
may rule in all things in France!” An 
idea of this sort is discoverable behind 
every opinion and every piece of evidence 
vouchsafed by the members of the general 
staff and those of the army who have 
openly gone into the discussion. But the 
terror still clings to the people. 

“Why on earth did you kill each other 
like that, and for no 
real reason?” asked an 
Englishman of a Con- 
ventionnaire who had 
survived the Terror. 
“Parceque nous étions 
des laches,” was the 
answer. “Because we 
were in a state of ter- 
ror.” And the French- 
man in “‘a state of ter- 
ror” wants to kill. 

The Dreyfus case 
has excited such 
world - wide interest 
that the readers of 
“The National Maga- 
zine” are all more or 
less familiar with its 
principal points of in- 
terest; but perhaps it 
would be well to re- 
capitulate some of 
them, in order to give 
a clearer idea of the 
connection of Emile Zola with the case. 

The first manifestation of any treachery, 
or assumed treachery, to France was made 
in 1894, when Col. du Paty de Clam, then 
a commandant in the army, and with the 
general staff, wrote an anonymous letter to 
the Libre Parole, revealing (?) the fact that a 
Jewish officer had committed treason. 
Who was this Jewish officer? All Paris 
was agog, for it was at this time that the 
feeling against the Jews was increasing in 
vigor and extent day by day. The famous 
bordereau, the letter which was, if genuine, 
proof positive that treachery existed 
among the officers of the general staff, was 


SUSPICION 


COUNT ESTERHAZY, 
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in the possession of General Gonse, the 
chief of staff, and although he was the 
authority who should have had charge of 
it all along, it is a remarkable fact that 
while on the witness stand he never could 
be induced to explain how it came into his 
possession. Certain expressions in the 
bordereau pointed to the fact (?) of its 
author being an artillerist. Why? Be- 
cause artillery was spoken of three times, 
and other branches of the service but twice. 
A careful examination of the handwriting 
of the artillery officers connected with the 
general staff showed that of Dreyfus to be 
most like the writing 
of the bordereau. The 
question was sub- 
mitted to seventeen 
experts. Fourteen of 
them stated that the 
writing was not that of 
Captain Dreyfus. Two 
of them stated that it 
was. Bertillon, the 
greatest expert, -and 
the author of the sys- 
tem of identifying 
criminals that has 
made his name _ fa- 
mous, was very cau- 
tious. He was known 
to have a leaning to- 
ward the army, but he 
did not want to deny 
his talent. So he said: 
“If one eliminates the 
hypothesis of this doc- 
ument being forged 
with great care, it is 
manifest that the same person wrote this 
who wrote the letters sent to me,” referring 
to some specimens of Dreyfus’ handwriting 
that had been sent him for comparison with 
the bordereau. The result of this was that 
Dreyfus was arrested by the Commandant, 
the Marquis du Paty de Clam, on the 14th 
of October, 1894. The charges preferred 
against him were based on personal accusa- 
tions, all anonymous. 

Other charges were brought against him, 
all aimed toward the same end, but they 
were so weak and so illy substantiated that 
they fell through immediately. At the ter- 
mination of the preliminary investigation 


TOWARDS WHOM 
IS TENDING. 
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M. le Commandant Brisset, government 
commissioner, admitted that “the moral 
proofs have disappeared; nothing remains 
but the bordereau, but that will suffice!” 
The italics are not his. Here is the report 
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curing them the means of committing hos- 
tilities, or of making war against France, 
by delivering up to them secret, docu- 
ments, which case is the subject of the 
order issued by the military governor-gen- 


ALFRED DREYFUS, AT PRESENT THE MOST FAMOUS PRIS- 


ONER 


of the accusation: “Case of M. Dreyfus, 
Alfred, brevet-captain in the 14th regiment 
of artillery, of the general staff of the army, 
accused of having plotted or had under- 


standing with one or more agents of | 


foreign powers, with the intention of pro- 


IN THE WORLD. 


eral of Paris, Nov. 3rd, 1894.” The man 
who machinated the whole disgusting 
drama, who manoeuvred the anonymous 
letters and accusations, the Commandant 
du Paty de Clam, took upon himself the 
charge of Captain Dreyfus. After arrest- 
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M. CAVAIGNAC, LATE FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR, 
He still maintains Dreyfus’ guilt. 











CENERAL ZURLINDEN, GOVERNOR OF PARIS. 
A man who is using his influence against Dreyfus. 
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ing him, he kept him for seventeen days 
in a pitch black dungeon, entirely alone. 
This was to break his nerve. Then the 
noble jailer instituted the habit of 
breaking in upon Dreyfus’ nights and 
days of darkness with a lantern, as sud- 
denly as possible, in order to surprise 
some emotion. Next, the unfortunate 
captive was placed in a cell lined with 
mirrors, and was constantly watched. 
Why did du Paty de Clam take so much 
trouble about the wretch whom he 
knew to be a very different man from 
the author of the bordereau? This was 
explained only a few weeks ago, and 
the light cast upon this hitherto unan- 
swerable query shed its penetrating 
radiance across and over the moral 
character of the average French army 
officer. It may as well be explained 
here. A number of officers suspected 
that treachery was being enacted in the 
general staff. Suspicion grew, unwar- 
rantably, to certainty because they had 
selected Dreyfus as the object of their 
suspicion. He was a Jew; that was 
enough for them, infected as they were 
with the venomous hostility against the 
Jews that was then spreading through- 
out France. Count Esterhazy explained 
the rest while a closely guarded pris- 
oner in London. He said: “A French 
officer of honor holds his conscience, 
as well as his sword, at the disposal of 
his superiors.” So these three arch- 
fiends, Colonel Henry, Count Ester- 
hazy, and ‘Commandant du Paty de 
Clam, concocted the scheme for forg- 
ing an admission of guilt for the bene- 
fit of their suspected brother-in-arms. 
Perhaps they believed him guilty. In 
any case, he was tortured on the 
strength of the doubt. As soon as the 
proceedings against Dreyfus, and the 
manner in which they were conducted, 
became matters of public knowledge, 
Emile Zola began to try and influence 
his people to see that justice was prac- 
tised honestly, if it was not to be tem- 
pered with any mercy. He had one 
coadjutor as noble as himself. This was 
Colonel Picquart, also a member of 
the general staff. These two, but Zola 
the more particularly and effectively, 
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DRAWN 2y W. H. UPHAM. 


RIOTS IN FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OVER THE DREYFUS CASE, 


because of his peculiar ability and promi- 
nence, struck blow after blow through the 
as yet uninfected columns of the public 
press in behalf of Justice, not in behalf of 
Dreyfus personally. 


The next act of this tremendous drama— 
the public shaming, degradation, - and 
fearful banishment of the unhappy prisoner 
—is still fresh in the mind of the public. 
He was sent to live the rest of his life a 
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solitary recluse on Devil’s Island, off the 
coast of French Guiana, thousands of 
leagues from home, wife, children, and all 
that made life worth the living. Even the 
public statement of the Emperor William 
the Second of Germany that Dreyfus had 
had no connection, direct or indirect, with 
the German army, had no effect on the 
military oligarchy that held France in its 
grip of steel. 

Then came the turn of those who had ac- 
cused the government and the military 
tribunal of injustice. Emile Zola had writ- 
ten and published in the Aurore a tremen- 
dous denunciation of both. He and his 
publisher were brought to trial for “de- 
faming and insulting ps ; 
the honor of the army.” 
Day ‘after day did Zola 
require the escort of 
gendarmes to and from 
the Palais de Justice on 
the beautiful banks of 
the Seine, where the 
court was held. Great 
as was the fury of the 
populace against the 
Jews, it was infinitely 
greater against one 
who had dared to lift 
up his voice for one of 
them. Inside the court 
room the excitement 
was still more intense, 
and the officers of the 
court, reinforced by the 
military, had hard work 
to keep order. The wit- 
nesses for the defence could not be heard. 
Those for the prosecution were cheered to 
the echo—but they said little of any impor- 
tance. “Generals de Boisdeffre and de Pel- 
lieux made up for their constant refusal to 
answer questions concerning Dreyfus by 
an extraordinary desire to deliver little 
appeals to patriotism. “The honor of the 
army” continued to be the almost unvary- 
ing formula put forth by the witnesses for 
the prosecution. 
Picquart assert that he did not mean to 
asperse the honor of the army or of the - 
court-martial, but only its competence. “If 
experts as well as other authorities have 
been imposed upon by forgeries, why not 
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In -vain. did -Colonel..- 
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a few French officers?” he asked. But a 
roar drowned the reply, if there was any, 
and he was compelled to take his seat. It 
was proved at this trial that Dreyfus had 
been illegally condemned, and, after all, 
this was Zola’s point, though perhaps 
somewhat brusquely expressed in his fa- 
mous “I accuse” letter. But it was useless 
to protest. His gifted and eloquent advo- 
cate threw up his hands in despair on the 
second day. He was not allowed to ques- 
tion the witnesses. He was not allowed,to 
speak for his client. Half what he said 
was drowned out by the voice of the peo- 
ple, which was far from being the voice of 
God in this case; the other half was not 
allowed by the judges. 
The result was only too 
evident. The culminat- 
ing pitch of interest in 
the proceedings was 
reached when M. Zola 
delivered, or, rather, 
read, his address in de- 
fence. “I affirm,” he 
cried, “that the army is 
dishonored by those 
who mingle cries of 
‘Vive Armée’ with ‘A 
bas les Juifs’ and ‘Vive’ 
Esterhazy!’”’ When the 
last day came, such a' 
dense mass of mutter-: 
ing people was blocked! 
around the Palais de: 
Justice and along the 
Seine that the carriage 
containing the great 
prisoner and his counsel could scarcely 
struggle through. The populace of Paris, 
against Zola from the beginning, grew 
more impatient as the day of judg- 
ment drew near. All sympathizers, wit- 
nesses, counsel, etc., for the defence 
were hustled and hooted. Zola was in. 
danger of his life. Every uniform, even; 
that enclosing the odorous body of a! 
drunken private, was cheered again and 
again, -as-if the valor of the army, not the 
administration of justice, was in question. 
The final speech of ‘M. Labori: was inter- 
rupted time after time with cries of “A bas 
les Juifs!” The jury retired for a short 
while only after the conclusion of the 


CASE NECESSARY. 
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speech. M. Labori was immediately fol- 
lowed by M. Clemenceau, who addressed 
the court in behalf of the unhappy pub- 
lisher of Aurore, who had brought out 
M. Zola’s accusation. -M. Clemenceau 
said that the conduct of the generals at the 
bar was a menace to the jury; that their 
threat to resign was an intimidation to the 
country at large. Here he was broken up 
by the shouts and cat calls, and in the 
midst of the hubbub the jury returned. 
Instantly there was profound silence. The 
foreman arose, and, in clear tones, with 
his hand on his heart, he pronounced the 
verdict of the jury against Emile Zola and 
his publisher, It was, Guilty on all counts! 
In a second arose tremendous shouts of 
triumph, which communicated to the 
awaiting multitude outside the result. “A 
bas Zola” was the cry that then prevailed. 
That last cry provoked a last retort from 
the condemned man. Turning towards the 
crowd, he lost his temper completely for 
the first time, and cried out: “You are can- 
nibals! Beasts!” Which was true 
enough. Judgment was almost immedi- 


ately rendered. Zola was ordered to un- 
dergo one year’s imprisonment and to pay 


a fine of 3,000 francs. To be sure, the im- 
prisonment .was far from being extremely 
severe, as it admitted of daily visits from 
his wife and a contract with a neighboring 
restaurateur. The disgraceful dismissal of 
Colonel Picquart, and the shame and deg- 
radation visited on all the official witnesses 
for the defence immediately afterwards, 
was quite in accordance with the popular 
feeling at Paris. 

After a short term of prison life Emile 
Zola was pardoned out to await a new trial, 
and after other attempts toward setting jus- 
tice on its proper pedestal again, he finally 
fled to Switzerland, where he remained un- 
til recently.. One of the last things he said 
about the trial of Dreyfus was this: “As I 
have said from the first day of it all, the 
Truth is on the way now; nothing can hin- 
der it! Notwithstanding all its ill-wishers, 
each step forward will be made with mathe- 
matical precision at its destined hour.” 
And see already how it is coming to pass. 
Esterhazy a fugitive, if not from justice, 
from the eyes of decency; a self-confessed 
liar, perjurer and fraud. Henry, now a vic- 
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tim of his own hand, at the gentle hint of 
those for whom he threw away his self- 
respect and forged the bordereay which 
condemned an innocent man to a horrible 
life-in-death. Du Paty de Clam vainly try- 
ing to keep away from the edge of danger; 
and affirming and denying all in the same 
breath, utterly ignorant of how he stands 
and will stand with those who have it 
in their power, the vantage ground of 
truth, to crush him. . The overthrow 
of the military rulers in Paris, and the es- 
tablishment of what may be a terrible dic- 
tatorship—this is what stares the Parisians 
in the face to-day; this is what they might 
have avoided by the upholding of justice. 
The day will come when the fickle French- 
men, as usual, will turn and make idols of 
Zola and the Aurore. Possibly Picquart 
will share in it. Wéll they appreciate the 
compliment at its full value? 

In the meantime, Emile Zola is watch- 
ing the verification of his predictions from 
“over the border.” Verily, “he who seeks 
truth shall find it,” and who shall say that 
a genius is not a soothsayer if he seek 
sooth? 

Edmund Gosse, the great English critic, 
has lately said that the great majority of 
thoughtful and upright Frenchmen regard 
Zola’s action as wholly indefensible. How 
does he know it? 

Through the Zola trial three things were 
clearly established: 

First—That Capt. Dreyfus was illegally 
convicted. 

Second—That having made this blunder, 
possibly in good faith, the military au- 
thorities have deliberately burked inquiry. 

Third—That the government has deliber- 
ately persecuted witnesses for the defence 
in order to suppress the popular agitation 
that has existed through it all. 

But the popular agitation is growing at 
a tremendous pace. The Court of Cassa- 
tion has ordered a revision of the trial of 
Capt. Dreyfus, influenced by the tide of 
opinion which prevails in the rest of Eu- 
rope and among a minority of Frenchmen. 
It is said already that a French warship is 
now lying off Devil’s Island to bring 
Dreyfus back for a new trial. What the 
result of such action would be it is impos- 
sible to predict. 





























BY HENRY C. LAHEE 


NE of the most excusable, as, indeed, 
it is also one of the most enjoyable, 
luxuries of middle life, and one 

which is accessible to rich and poor alike, 
is the memory of early days; and now 
when Christmas is approaching, I like to 
lean back in my easy chair and close my 
eyes while I enjoy the fragrance of my 
evening pipe and live over again the happy 
days of my boyhood. I like to dream of 
the days when I was a chorister boy at St. 
Michael’s. 

It is easy to say now, after so many years 
have passed, “the happy days of boyhood,” 
but I really doubt if those days, with their 
disciplinary restrictions, were any happier 
than the present, with its equally disciplin- 
ary responsibilities. 

Two miles from the village of Tenbury, 
and about one mile from the point at which 
the three counties of Shropshire, Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire meet at the junc- 
tion of the Teme and the Ledwyche, stand 
the college and church of St. Michael and 
All Angels,—the first collegiate church 
founded in England since the Reformation. 
On the one side, the rough, open, breezy 
common, with the blue Clee Hills and the 
Ludlow Vinhalls in the distance; on the 
other side the lovely scenery and peaceful 
quiet of a typical Herefordshire parish, 
buried in the richest foliage. In the midst 
of this scene of primitive English life is the 
lofty church, with the noble pile of college 
buildings by its side, built and endowed by 
the Rev. Sir Frederick A. G. Ouseley. It 
-was Sit Frederick’s wish as a young man 


Note. Among the choir boys who took part in the 
Jedication services of St. Michael’s church, September 20, 
1856, were C. J. Cerfe, now Bishop of Corea, and Arthur, 
aow Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan. 


to devote his musical talent and his fortune 
to the worship of the Almighty, and this 
church and college were the embodiment 
of his desires. There the choir boys em- 
ployed in the service of the church received 
their education, and there intermingled with 
the sacred duties of the church and school 
we enjoyed the adventures of country life. 


“on! DON’T YOU REMEMBER THE SCHOOL, 
BEN BOLT?” 


I well remember the pangs of envy which 
filled my soul when, as Christmas drew 
near and school was over, those boys who 
were not choristers packed up their belong- 
ings and went to ineir homes Bubbling over 
with joy at the anticipation of the merry 
times in store for them. I was beginning to 
talk bass then, and my days of utility as 
soprano soloist were already practically at 
an end, for there was no telling in which 
clef my next note would be placed. 

We choristers always had to remain at 
St. Michael’s until the second of January 
in order to fulfil our duties in the church 
during the festive season of Christmas, but 
our holidays commenced when school 
closed, and we reveled in our freedom from 
the class-room and the text-book. Upon us 
devolved the duty of decorating the church, 
and we sallied forth into the woods, drag- 
ging a hand-cart and armed with knives, 
choppers and hatchets. Many a time was 
that cart heaped high with holly—beautiful 
dark, glossy, prickly leaves with the bright- 
est of red berries. 

Next came the work of preparing the 
decorations. Yards and yards of wreaths 
were made for the pillars of the church. 


Long strips of wood were covered with 





A CHORISTER 


holly and evergreens to form a lining to 
the Gothic arches, and various texts and 
designs were worked with holly on wooden 
frames. 


“AND HE PATTED ME ON THE HEAD.” 

I believe that I could to-day go straight 
to the spot where I met the Lord Bishop 
of Dunedin, a tall, gaunt, modest, genial 
man, not at all like a Lord Bishop, and 
enjoyed the paternal pat of his large hand 


3 CHRISTMAS 


Christmas cheer, in the looks and manners 
of all people. The masters became, as it 
were, older boys and joined in our games 
and our labors, and there was a prevailing 
atmosphere of “peace and good-will to- 
wards boys.” To our young minds, as yet 
untormented by doctrinal arguments or the 
skepticisms which must surely gnaw at the 
hearts of all thinkers sooner or later, the 
season was one of pure and innocent joy, 
and of hearty enjoyment. 


“THE CHRISTMAS CHEER :AT ST. MICHAEL’S YEARS AGO.” 


on my flannel cap, wherein I had for safe 
keeping those kingfisher’s eggs, and.I can 
feel their moist contents thus in mistaken 
kindness released, trickle, trickle, trickle 
through my hair and gently wander down 
the left side of my forehead just in front of 
my left ear, while his reverend lordship 
discoursed on the beauty of the scenery. 


‘© PEACE AND GOODWILL TOWARD BOYS.” 


Never has Christmas conveyed to me the 
same ideas as at St. Michael’s. It was a 
season of festivity both for the soul and 
the body. One realized it in the services, 
with their joyous music; one felt it in the 


The church was always crowdéd on 
Christmas morning, for the people of the 
countryside came long distances to hear 
the music and enjoy the festival. After 
church we had our ample dinner, and then 
the time was our own until evening ser- 
vice, which took place at six o’clock. 

Service over, we had a hurried meal in 
the schoolroom, for the great dining hall 
had been metamorphosed into a concert 
room, the long tables were removed, and 
on the platform at the upper end of the 
hall, the place of the “high” table, at which 
masters and guests were wont to sit, music 
racks, piano and other impedimenta of the 
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concert stage were arranged. The lower 
part of the hall was filled with seats for the 
audience, the like of which seldom falls 
to the lot of man to behold. It was the 
farmers’ concert, and the hall was packed 
with three or four hundred people—big, 
red-faced, good-natured farmers of the ten- 
ant class, 
with the 
adult mem- 
bers of their 
families,—the 
flesh of Eng- 
land — the 
manu factur- 
ing classes 
representing 
the bone and 
sinew. 

The con- 
cert was not 
too long, and 
the program 
was made up 
of glees, 
rounds and 
madrigals, 
one or two 
bright 
choruses and 
a couple of 
orchestral se- 
lections, for 
we were able 
to muster a 
small orches- 
tra with the 
aid of the 
guests, Sir 
Frederick 
was the soul 
of hospitality, 
so there were 
always sever- 
al guests at 
Christmas, and many a man who has risen 
to celebrity, Sir Arthur Sullivan and Stain- 
er, for instance, was frequently to be seen 
at St. Michael’s. 

Arthur Sullivan,—it was long before he 
had earned the “Sir” which now gives a 
handle to his name,—was in those days the 
kind of being known as an “Exquisite,” 
but, having been a choir boy, he became 
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one of us during his visits. We all admired 
his musical talent; we all liked his songs 
and anthems; we admired his clothes and 
his monocle; we asked many times why the 
letters A. S. S. were enameled on his watch, 
well knowing that they stood for Arthur 


We cajoled him into 
playing crick- 
et, and then 
bowled at his 
legs to make 
him jump; we 
took him for 
long walks, 
during which 
he told us 
many and 
wonderful 
stories; and 
above all 
things we de- 
lighted in get- 
ting him to 
the organ in 
the church, 
which we 
would blow 
while he 
poured forth 
the most cap- 


Seymour Sullivan. 


tivating and 
ravishing har- 
monies. 

After the 


concert there 
was a supper 
in the library. 
The audience 
were ushered 
down the 
long corridor 
to the big li- 
brary, and 
there, groan- 
ing under the 
weight of rounds of beef, luscious mince 
pies, solid plum puddings, were the tables 
which had been removed from the dining 
hall. Sir Frederick always made a little 
speech of welcome, which was, of course, 
loudly cheered; and when the replenished 
farmers departed, they carried with them a 
load of good cheer that made the axles of 
their gigs and carts squeak and groan. ‘¢ 
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The following days were not days of idle- 
ness by any means. We had our full choral 
services on the days of St. Stephen, St. John 
the Evangelist and Holy Innocents. All 
this made choir rehearsals long and ardu- 
ous work, but we still had time for outdoor 
sports during the afternoon. Our even- 
ings were spent in games and acting cha- 
rades, in which Sir Frederick and the mas- 
ters joined as heartily as anyone, and I well 
remember a leap-frog match between .our 
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year for amusing and dispensing gifts to the 
poor of the parish. It may be that this 
event made a very deep impression on my 
young mind, or else times have changed; 
but it does not seem to me that the same 
spirit of “good will towards men” exists 
in these days. Nowhere have I seen that 
same generosity, the same hearty grasping 
of the opportunity by the rich to help the 
poor. I cannot say how many tons of coal, 
how many blankets, flannel petticoats, over- 


‘I LIKE TO DREAM OF THE DAYS WHEN I WAS A CHORISTER BOY AT ST. MICHAEL’S.” 


reverend warden and the equally dignified 
head master. It was rare sport! 

We always managed to have a great paper 
chase on one of the latter days of Christmas 
week, after all the saints had been attended 
to. Once the chase, led by one of our pres- 
ent bishops, ended at the bottom of a coal 
mine seven miles away from the college, 
after no end of doublings and false trails. 

The Christmas tree was, after the farm- 
ers’ concert, the most important event of 
Christmas week. It was the occasion of the 


coats and shawls were given away as Christ- 
mas gifts of a solid nature, or how many 
pounds of tea and other little luxuries were 
dispensed to the old people, nor how many 
toys and trifles delighted the children on 
that great night. 

The Christmas tree, which stood as high 
as the ceiling of the dining hall, was planted 
on the “high” table and shone resplendent 
with candles and gewgaws of many kinds 
and colors. On the tree were many dolls 
and smaller gifts. On the table surround- 
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ing it were heaps of more bulky presents, 
and in the corners of the hall behind the 
tree were stacked up blankets and clothing. 
The.ceremonies were opened by Sir Fred- 
erick, who made a short speech to the as- 
sembled multitude. Then at a signal the 
great oak doors, which had been closed 
during the address, were swung open, and, 
with a rattling roll of the drum, the band 
entered the hall, marched up the centre, 
on to the platform and several times round 
the tree. How the little rustics shrank back 
half afraid as we passed close to them in our 
march! And how 
they laughed when 
they realized what 
it all amounted to! 
Then we distributed 
tickets with numbers 
on them, and after 
that the more sub- 
stantial presents 
were announced 
from the platfiorm— 
“Mrs. Gubbins, a 
ton of coal”; “John 
Pritchard, a sack of 
“Tom 
Hall, a barrel of 
flour,” and so forth. 

Then came _ the 
fun, which consist- 
ed of the distribu- 
tion of the smaller 
gifts to the people 
holding tickets re- 
cently distributed. 
Some toothless old 
man would get a 
doll, a small child 
of three might get a 
pound of tea, while her mother perhaps 
would receive a toy cart. 

The old year is now at an end. It is the 
last day,—the last night of the year,—and 
we gather round the fire in the big dining 
hall, we hear stories told and we play 
games. At nine o’clock we have supper, 
and then we go into the library, where 
there is also a big, comfortable fire. Here 
we pass the time in singing carols and lis- 
tening to the harpsichord, played by Sir 
Frederick, who also tells some funny and 
appropriate stories,—he was a prince of 


potatoes”; 
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story tellers,—and thus the time passes till 
a quarter to twelve. Then we put on our 
overcoats, a lantern is brought, and by its 
light we find our way along the dark clois- 
ters to the church door. We unlock the 
door, pass through the vestry clattering 
over the tiled floor; some of us find our way 
to the bell-ropes at the west end of the 
church, and others get at the crank and 
lever belonging to the organ bellows. Sir 
Frederick climbs up into the organ loft, 
and while a single bell mournfully tolls the 
knell of the parting year the organ gives 

forth solemn and 

impressive chords. 

At such a moment 
_ one is deeply im- 

pressed with the 

grandeur of that 
king of instruments. 

The dim fantastic 

outlines of the 

Gothic arches, the 

ghostly light glim- 

mering dimly 
through the stained 
windows, the silence 
and stillness of the 
church, broken only 
by the measured 
clang of the great 
bell, and the grand 
harmonies  conjur- 
ed forth by that mas- 
ter ot improvisation 
—it was a moment 
to be remembered 
through a lifetime. 
Suddenly the full 
force of the great in- 
strument is thrown 
on, a joyous tumult of sound bursts from 
the organ, the bells clang out cheerily and 
convey to the outward world the news that 
another year has begun. 

Then we clatter back along the spectral 
cloisters, wishing each other a “Happy New 
Year,” and carrying with us an experience 
which will in some way or other stand by 
us for many a year, and have an influence 
for good on our future lives. 

Happy dreams of future years followed 
these festivities, and, alas! how Time has 
scattered the white-vested choristers! 





DRAWN BY LOUIS F. GRANT. 
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HE people of Hadley’s 
fell in with the idea of a 
genuine green Christmas 
tree, imported from the 

States, with much enthusiasm. Indeed, 

it is not probable that Miss Dean 
would have been able to carry through 

her plans for a Christmas tree at all, 
had not she insisted from the first on 
nothing less than a pine tree, and pointed 
out that the unspeakable people at the rival 
town of Prairie View were going to have 
the usual native deciduous tree, cut from 
some settler’s “tree claim.” This touched 
the burning local patriotism of Hadley’s, 
and the money was soon collected. “This 
notion of pulling up a tree of artificial 
timber by the roots, and winding its frost- 
bitten branches with cotton flannel, and 
then calling it a Christmas tree, may do 
in certain places, but not in this city,” an- 
nounced the Hadley’s Blizzard. “Our tree 
is coming from Wisconsin, where genuine 

Christmas trees grow wild, and thanks for 

this step toward a further metropolitan 

character are due to Miss Gertrude Dean, 
our efficient school mistress. Mr. Paul 

Forest, our brilliant young attorney, has 

charge of the business details, and the 

Reverend Mr. Collingswood will attend to 

the distribution of the presents among the 

joyous little ones on Christmas eve.” 

On the evening of the day before these 
impressive exercises Miss Dean sat in a 
low rocking chair in her room. She was 
tired. It was Friday, and not only had 
she, during the week, guided the youth of 
Hadley’s, some thirty in number, along 
the usual educational channels, but she 
had done a great deal in making arrange- 
ments for the Christmas tree besides. Miss 
Dean was a newcomer in Hadley’s. Two 
months before she had been brought face 
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to face in her home in the East with the 
fact that she had herself to support, and 
she had come out and taken the Hadley’s 
school to teach. She boarded with an 
uncle who had lived in the town since its 
birth, three years before. Miss Dean felt 
that she ought to do something for the 
cause of civilization in her new home, and 
the Christmas tree was the entering wedge. 
But she realized how hard it all was as she 
sat in her little rocking chair and looked 
out across the snow at the glaring lights 
in the business part of the town. “It was 
hard work,” she said to herself, “but Mr. 
Forest was very kind, and helped a great 
deal.” Then she rose and crossed the 
room and looked in the mirror. It is a 
suspicious symptom when a woman thinks 
of a man and straightway consults the 
looking-glass, especially when she knows 
she will see as pretty a face as Miss Dean 
knew would meet her. She smiled at her 
reflection faintly, smoothed down her dark 
hair, and continued half aloud: “If they 
were only all like him I would not have 
to civilize them. I’m sure he is a thorough 
gentleman. Though Auntie says he 
drinks. I don’t believe it; but if he does, 
poor fellow, I suppose he has to in this 
awfully lonesome place.” 

There was a knock at her door, and her 
aunt told her that Mr. Forest was below, 
waiting to see her. She went down, first 
catching another glimpse of the pretty face 
in the mirror. But she was angry with 
herself when she went into the parlor that 
she should be betrayed into drawing a 
quick breath as she saw him standing by 
the mantel; for no doubt he was a very 
dissipated fellow, not worthy a moment’s 


consideration; but he certainly was hand- ~ 


some as he stood there, and tall, and 
he had been very kind during the 
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week, too; and besides, he was all ready 
civilized. 

“We working philanthropists must never 
be idle,” said Forest, with a smile, “which 
is my excuse for calling.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Dean, “I was just 
making some plans for to-morrow myself.” 

“But you look tired,’ he continued. 
“How many did little Willie Johnson tell 
you two and two made to-day?” 

Miss Dean sighed. ‘Five,’ she replied. 

“Oh, you ought to be encouraged. Yes- 
terday, you remember, he set up a stout 
claim for seven.” 

“Yes, I know he did—and the day before 
he answered nine. I am encouraged, I 
suppose. But what I fear now is that 
Monday when I ask him he will say three, 
and so miss the right answer after all. If 
I had only got him started on some even 
number like twelve or fourteen the pros- 
pect would be brighter.” 

Forest laughed. “You will learn how to 
manage these things in time, no doubt. 





“HE CERTAINLY WAS HANDSOME 
AS HE STOOD THERE.” 
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“MATHEMATICAL WILLIE JOHNSON, 
2+2=7.” 


Who knows but Sir Isaac Newton may 
have once had to count up the same prob- 
lem on his fingers, and then perhaps got 
it wrong.” 

“TI hope so.” 

“But what I called for was to get your 
help in a matter not connected with the 
tree. There’s a man named Thorson, a 
Norwegian living two or three miles out 
of town, and I want to see if we can’t doa 
little something for the family for Christ- 
mas. The man is sick, and has been for a 
month, and there are four little children. 
Of course he ‘can’t bring them to the tree, 
and even if he could I’m afraid he’s too 
poor to afford to buy anything for them.” 

“Can’t we send something out to them?” 

“T thought we could take something out 
to-morrow evening before the exercises at 
the church begin. I can drive out, and if 
you will go with me you can sort of cheer 


up the children and—and me too.” 
The school mistress blushed a little. 


“Yes, I will be glad to go if I can do 
anything for the poor children.” 

“There won’t probably be time for you 
to bestow any of your favorite mathemati- 
cal instruction on them,” said Forest, with- 
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a smile, “but I will get a few toys and some 
candy and such stuff. I have a soft spot in 
my heatt for the man because he was my 
first client when I came here last summer.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes; he was suing a neighbor for the 
price of a horse. The other fellow proved 
that my client warranted the horse gentle, 
and that the beast ran away the first day 
and broke half the bones in the defendant’s 
body. I tried to show the intelligent jury 
that it was a Norwegian horse, and that if 
the negligent defendant had known enough 
to learn to say ‘whoa’ in the language the 
horse spoke—understood, I mean—that he 
would have stopped instantly; but the jury 
refused to see it in that light, and decided 
against my client. I might add that he 
has never paid me for my valuable services 
in his behalf; but, then, I guess the poor 
fellow hasn’t had the money to pay with.” 

So it was decided that Forest should call 
for Miss Dean early the next evening, and 
together they would drive out and see if 
perchance they could not cheer a little the 
unfortunate family. Then the young law- 
yer put on his fur coat and went away, and 
the school mistress went back to her room 
and made more plans for the morrow and 
—thought. 

And the next day, though it brought 
much work, also brought time for thought. 
The tree had already been placed in posi- 
tion in the Baptist Church. The day 
was spent by Miss Dean and the ladies who 
had volunteered in decorating the tree and 
in putting on the presents as they were 
brought in by the people. The Reverend 
Mr. Collingswood was present, and bustled 
about with a slightly patriarchal air, and 
made beautifully optimistic remarks on 
every subject that came up, and told dis- 
creetly humorous stories which called forth 
decorous laughter from the ladies. “He is 
very kind,” thought the school mistress, 
“and has helped a great deal, but—so has 
Mr. Forest.” As the sun sank low in the 
West she went out of the church and 
through a group of her pupils, in which 
was the mathematical Willie Johnson, who 
were clustered about the door engaged in 
joyful imaginings of the scene inside, and 
made her way to her uncle’s. Again the 
. little mirror threw back a face which, 
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though it looked tired and perhaps a trifle 
sad, lit up with a smile at the sound of 
sleigh bells outside. She went down and 
found Forest awaiting her. He tucked her 
in between two great buffalo robes, and the 
ponies scampered away along the narrow 
road through the snow, seemingly almost 
as fast as the evening passenger train from 
the East, which had just arrived, and was 
now puffing off across the frozen plain. 
The sun had gone down, leaving an orange 
glow behind, above which hung the slen- 
der moon, with its needle-pointed horns. 
The air was cold, and the ponies’ breath 
swirled about their heads in clouds, and the 
sleigh runners creaked in the little drifts of 
dry, hard snow which the northwest wind 
had built across the track. 

“This weather ought to please our friend 
Thorson,” remarked Forest. “If it gets ° 
any colder in Norway I pity them over 
there. By the way, I wonder if he will 
some day drink mead out of the skulls of 
his enemies—he appears to be descended 
from the old Scandinavian gods.” 

“Probably the skulls of the man that 
bought the horse and the jury you failed to 
move,” answered Miss Dean, as she looked 
up at him, archly. 

He smiled at her among her furs, and 
noticed how red were her cheeks and 
bright her eyes. It seemed but a few min- 
utes before they reached the humble dwell- 
ing of the man. It was built of sod, low, 
square, black, with dead weeds and grass 
on the roof where they had grown the sum- 
mer before. There was a single doorway 
through the thick wall, with a square win- 
dow by its side. Near at hand were half a 
dozen haystacks, and a stable built of 
wheat straw, while beside the door was a 
little pile of prairie hay. Forest knocked, 
and at a loud summons to “Come in” 
pushed open the door and entered with 
Miss Dean. There was but one room, with 
a clay floor, hard and smooth. A woman 
sat on a small box, twisting “sticks” of wild 
hay to feed the red-hot sheet iron stove by 
her side. A glass hand-lamp stood on an 
oilcloth covered table. On a bed in the 
corner lay Thorson, half dressed. He sat 
up and scowled when they entered, but 
when he recognized Forest he greeted him 
warmly, and peace came back into his mild 

















blue eyes. Forest shook his hand and said: 

“T heard you were sick and couldn’t 
come to the Christmas tree, so we thought 
we'd drive out and bring one or two little 
things for the children.” 

The man looked at him a moment; then 
he understood and answered: 

“Yah, Aye tank Aye couldn’t go to any 
Christmas trees to-night. De shildrens 
will be glad of anyt’ings. Set down, and 
de lady, too. Knut, bring de shairs.” 

The largest boy, 
some ten years old, 
with white, curly 
hair, pushed for- 
ward two. chairs. 
Forest turned and 
found Miss Dean 
bending over the 
baby in a cradle, 
talking to its 
mother. The wo- 
man had stopped 
twisting hay, and 
smiled in a fright- 
ened way at the at- 
tention the little 
one was attracting. 
Forest sat down 
and held out his 
hands to the other 
boy, who retreated 
behind his mother. 

“Dot is my boy, 
Ole,” explained the 
man. “De big feller 
is Knut, and the 
little girl is Chris- 
tine.” 

“What is the 
baby’s name?” ask- 
ed Miss Dean. The : 
woman looked at her husband, but as he did 
not reply, she answered, timidly: 

“rnor.” 

“More heathen divinities,’ murmured 
Forest. Miss Dean rebuked him with a 
look. The glow on the stove was becom- 
ing dull, and the womah took off a griddle 
and put in two twists of hay, round and 
solid, like a big piece of hawser, and al- 
most as heavy as sticks of wood. 

“Those stoves have the greatest appe- 
tite for hay of anything on earth,” re- 
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marked Forest, eyeing the one before him 
critically. “Their digestion is something 
wonderful.” : 

“Yah,” laughed the man, “Aye: tank he 
eats up hay pretty good.” 

“See,” cried Miss Dean, “little Thor 
laughs for me,” and she held him up in her 
lap. Forest reached out his finger to him, 
but he refused it. 

“The little viking thinks I’m the enemy,” 
said Forest. 

‘*De - shildrens 
don’t see many 
peoples, and day 
are bashful,” ex- 
plained Thorson. 
“Knut, shake hands 
with de yentleman.” 

Knut emerged 
from behind the 
stove and did as he 
was told. 

“You’re a big 
boy,” said Forest. 
“Are you going to 
hang up your 
stocking to- 
night?” 

“No; we've got 
our Christmas pres- 
ents,” answered 
Knut. 

“Yah, Aye make 
"em a few tings as 
Aye lay here,” ex- 
plained the man. 
“But dey see de 
t’ings, of course, so 
we give ’em to ’em 
right away. Knut, 
where you keep 
your new gun?” 

Knut reached under the bed and pro- 
duced a most remarkable wooden gun, 
which would shoot kernels of corn, while 
little Ole brought to Miss Dean a highly 
ingenious figure which would turn a wheel 
when adjusted over the stove, and Chris- 
tine came with a wonderful doll, with a 
wooden head and arms, and with hair white 
like her own, made from a hempen rope, 
and from the cradle she brought a most 
curious wooden ball, with another wooden 
ball inside of it that you could see through 
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some holes, which was little Thor’s, who 
took it and tried to put it in his mouth, and 


let it drop on the floor. The visitors 
grew enthusiastic over these wonders, and 
then Forest brought a box which he had 
left just outside the door and gave it to 
Miss Dean, and told her that she must 


. AND A MAN SEIZED THEIR BITS.” 


play Santa Claus. She took it and untied 
the string, while the children gathered 
around, and the woman held up the baby 
and scarcely knew whether to laugh or to 
cry. Forest moved his chair near the bed, 
where the man half sat up and beamed on 
the group before him, as old Thor himself 











might have beamed on Scandinavian heroes 
who had slaughtered their last enemy. 
And what strange things this marvelous 
box did contain; a wooden horse and a 
tin train of cars and a whole Noah’s ark, 
and a china doll and a set of little dishes for 
Christine, and a rattle-box and the most 
acrobatic jumping-jack that ever per- 
formed for the baby, with an absolutely 
mountainous bag of candy and nuts, and in 
the bottom a big paper of tobacco for the 
baby’s father and a warm hood for his 
mother. The children forgot the strangers 
and shouted and told their father of it all— 
though he could see—in the easy Nor- 
wegian, and not in the slow and cumber- 
some English, which is a very hard lan- 
guage, indeed, with dangerous th’s and ab- 
solutely fatal j’s. And during the excite- 
ment Forest whispered to Miss Dean that 
they must go, and he shook the man’s hand 
and wished him better health, but they 
could not get away until Forest had drunk 
a glass of sweetened alcohol and water 
with the man, which had been prepared 
especially for Christmas. Then Forest 
shook little Knut’s hand again, and they 
went out, with the woman and children 
crowding about the door, and the man 
waving hearty good-byes from the bed. 

The evening had grown colder, and the 
sleigh creaked ominously in the snow as 
the ponies turned and again scampered 
away, faster than ever. The cold, thin 
moon was now behind them, and the calm 
Pleiades shone down upon the faces of the 
man and the woman. The little school 
mistress said scarcely a word for the whole 
way, but she was thinking, thinking and 
looking at the stars, and then away at the 
lights, and back to the stars again, and half 
of the time not seeing either. 

“We'll turn across this side street,” said 
Forest, as he looked down at her, “and go 
directly to the church. We are almost 
late.” He did not take his eyes from her’s 


for a moment, for she was looking up with 
an expression in them which he had never 
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seen there before. Suddenly the ponies 
stopped; Forest looked ahead. There was 
a sleigh standing at right angles, just in 
front, in a cross street: A man leaped out 
and seized the bit of one of the ponies. He 
held up his hand, and said: 

“You are Albert F. Brown, and you're 
the man I am after. You know—forgery— 
Toledo—a year ago.” The pony tossed 
his head and laid back his ears. 

“Great God! they’ve found me,” said For- 
est, with lips scarcely open. He sprang 
out at the side of the sleigh. The man ran 
forward and started to lay his hand on him. 
Quick as a flash Forest struck him, and he 
fell back in the snow. Another man 
dropped out of the sleigh in front and came 
running up. Something gleamed in For- 
est’s hand as he drew it from his pocket. 

“Stop, or I’ll shoot!” he cried. The man 
obeyed, and the pony sniffed at his coat 
sleeve. ‘Miss Dean,” said Forest in a low 
voice, “drive straight to the church. I'll 
try to get away, and I think I can. The 
deep snow will help—they can’t follow me 
with their horses. And I have a revolver.” 

The girl leaned over and grasped his 
arm. “No,” she said in a whisper. “You 
will need the ponies. I can walk. It is only 
a few steps. Don’t let them catch you.” 
She sprang out lightly from the other side 
of the sleigh and ran like the wind over the 
frozen snow toward the church. She heard 
the ponies turn and gallop back up the road 
to the west. Once, twice, three times came 
the terrible report of a pistol as the man 
fired after the flying sleigh. But she heard 
the ponies still rushing onward, and then 
the other sleigh start in pursuit; and she 
went in the church door, and inside all was 
black, and she fainted in’ the arms of the 
Reverend Mr. Collingswood. 

Three days later the two officers came 
back to Hadley’s; but they did not bring 
the man they had gone after, which was 
to be regretted, for he was apparently a 
criminal; so, of course, richly merited ap- 
prehension and punishment. 
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AN always was stately. Even 
as a child she was the pride 
of her fond mother as a “per- 
fect little lady,” exact in 
grammar and free from lisp- 





ing. Seldom permitted to 
play with other children, she was more 
like a sister and companion to her 
mother than a child. Strangers com- 
ing to the town would call her proud, 
but after they learned to know her 
it was different. There was something 


that commanded admiration in her queenly 
ways, and although it was in music alone 
that she showed any marked degree of en- 
thusiastic interest, yet there was an em- 
bracing vivacity about her personality. 

A biographical sketch of Nan would be 
a very dry recital, because her child life al- 
ways seemed so eminently proper as to 
forbid even the suggestion of an incident. 
In fact, admiration came from all so gener- 
ously that no one excelled the other in this 
particular. An ideal young lady in every 
way, she had no special or favored admir- 
ers, and what was more, never seemed to 
desire them. With her ambitious and nerv- 
ous little mother, Nan always appeared su- 
premely and sedately contented. 

I cannot be too explicit as to the city 
where she lived, for if I named the state 
and described the town you could take a 
map and locate it exactly, and the town 
has one of those unspeakable Indian names 
used as a butt for common—very common 
—jokes. It was one of those cities of the 
West where social aspirations bloom with 
a chrysanthemum fervor, and where the 


good old petunia and hollyhock customs 
have been relegated to the recent past. A 
town of new houses, Queen Anne style, 
with circular plate-glass windows big 
enough for a Broadway shop, colonial 
verandas and pillars, clumps of palms, huge 
conservatories, gorgeous fireplaces, lib- 
raries and “all the modern conveniences.” 
House building in places like these has at- 
tained such a rivalry that the homes in 
many western cities, in some ways, out- 
shine those in the older East—even the 
size of the mortgages was oftentimes a mat- 
ter of contention. 

No matter; these homes were built by 
retired farmers and wealthy lumbermen, 
whose wives and daughters saw that noth- 
ing was lacking in the proper social func- 
tions—from the pink tea in Lilliputian cups 
with souvenir spoons, to the “musicale” or 
“conversazione,” conducted in true Bos- 
tonian style. Western energy and spirit 
inspired their efforts, and that was why 
Eastern people were so often amazed to 
find such bright and even brilliant society 
in a locality where it was supposed “Tor- 
nado Jack” and “Rattlesnake Jim” still 


held sway. 
Nan and her mother were well acknowl- 
edged leaders of social life, and the 


latter was ever dreaming of a great mar- 
riage with some sort of a modern “fairy 
prince” for Nan, while Nan, totally un- 
conscious of her mother’s ambitious hopes, 
continued to enjoy herself in her quiet and 
even tempered way, and to bring sweetness 
and sunshine into the home her father 
loved. Mr, Falkner was one of the retired 























farmers who spent his days busily engaged 
in keeping up his home, beautifying the 
grounds, and playing hostler for the ladies, 
and he insisted that he enjoyed it more than 
shining at social functions in an unyielding 
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long as she can. 
up?” 

“Well, I dunno’ as it means to give up a 
girl because she has company. But this 
having a whole brood of featherheads at 


Do we want to give her 


“aS SHE SAT THERE IN THE HAMMOCK THAT SOFT AUTUMN AFTERNOON.” 


shirt front, blazing with a turquoise, and 
an abbreviated dress coat. 

“Mother, isn’t it about time Nan was 
thinking of having more individual com- 
pany?” said meek and good-natured Papa 
Falkner one morning at oatmeal—I should 
say breakfast—oatmeal was the thing 
then. 

“Now, Father, do let Nan be a girl as 


musicales and readings is tedious. I like 
to see some real old-time love making 
going on—” 

“Now, Pa Falkner, stop such talk in- 
stantly.” She always said “Pa Falkner’ 
when her mind was made up. “We've a 
daughter to be proud of, and she will make 
a brilliant match. There’s no young man in 
this town good enough for Nan—she’s a—” 
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“There, now, mamma, don’t be so par- 
tial,” said Nan, coming in, kissing her 
mother and giving her father a hearty hug. 

Nan sat down to begin the morning re- 
past, but for a moment seemed lost in 
thought. 

“You see, Nan, you’ve been kept up so 
late at those blame operatical rehearsals 
that we are having real fashionable break- 
fasts,” brolce in the father with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“But we are getting along finely, papa. 
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who plays the piano for the good ship 
‘Pinafore.’ ” 

So “Pa” went out, and mother and 
daughter had their usual quiet chat, dis- 
cussing the rehearsal of the night previous. 

“They are all doing splendidly, mamma, 
and Mr. Ralston is a charming accompan- 
ist. His eyes are a perfect inspiration, and 
his bobbing head is a baton equal to a 
magic wand.” 

“Now Nan,” said her mother, growing 
serious, “I hope his eyes are not—” 





“NAN TOOK A SEAT NEAR HIM AT THE PIANO AND SAT DEMURELY GAZING INTO SPACE, 
ENTIRELY ABSORBED IN PENSIVE THOUGHT.” 


Only three more rehearsals, and my debut 
is to be made as a prima donna. Why, even 
you know in my practising, when I have 
the right key—” 

“Yes; but it sometimes seems as if you 
were in the wrong room. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Now, Pa Falkner, you go along with 
your old jokes and mow the lawn, and 
don’t tease Nan any more. We want to 
plan for the whist party Thursday.” 

“All right! but I’ll have to hear more 
about that young Ralston with long hair 


“You foolish mamma,” said Nan, kissing 
her. 

Well, if a diagnosis must be made of this 
case, just here it may as well be remarked 
that this little implied reproval was where 
the first zephyrs of incipient love began to 
rustle the leaves in this household. And 
neither fully realized it. 

The Ladies’ Guild were to produce “Pin- 
afore” for the benefit of St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church, which possessed all the 
advanced, citified “modern conveniences,” 
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from a paid choir and pipe organ to vest- 
ments of the richest and most antiquated 
design. In spite of an occasional outburst 
from the pulpit against excessive dancing 
and card playing, there was more than or- 
dinary enthusiasm for raising funds in gen- 
eral church work. The giving of an opera 
to collect money was at first opposed, but 
as more strictly orthodox people had smiled 
with favor on Queen Esther, “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” was allowed to clear—funds for 
the poor. 

The performance was like most furnished 
by amateurs. The slow tempo was very 
slow, the love making at arms’ length, the 
chorus busy glaring about at the audience, 
the “make-ups” of the gentlemen with all 
the exaggeration of a vaudeville, but the 
ladies positively drew the line when the 
carmine, cosmetic and hare’s foot were 
passed. They all were innocent of “the- 
atrical art as it is,” and looked like the 
pale, sick boy in the “Two Orphans.” 
Anyhow, it was a success, and Arthur Ral- 
ston, as conductor, established himself at 
one bound as the beau ideal of popular 
music teachers in—well, this Western city 
wearetalkingabout. Butoverthefootlights, 
at a very respectful distance apart, the 
stately Josephine and the handsome conduc- 
tor were exchanging silent glances, which 
spoke more than could ever be adequately 
repeated in words. His eyes never left her, 
and as is usual, each imagined the other 
in ignorance of the furtive optical dis- 
patches. No one in the “company” no- 
ticed any indication of love making during 
the rehearsals, for Nan would be the last 
person in the world to be suspected of such 
a thing as falling in love, and yet it is just 
such persons who have “serious” affairs 
about which little is known. The perform- 
ance was pronounced a great success, as 
many more tickets had been sold by com- 
mittees visiting the merchants and pro- 
fessional men, than the capacity of the 
opera house would allow. Consequently, 
the well-groomed young doctor, with his 
Sir Joseph Porter chapeau in his hand, 
came before the curtain “on behalf of the 
company,” to thank the audience, etc., and 
announce that the opera would be “re- 
peated by request.” 

It is quite certain that if the subtle “repe- 
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tition by request” had not occurred this 
story would never have been written—so 
you now know precisely where to place 
the responsibility. 

Before the second performance a picture 
of the company was taken, and the de- 
cision that the “conductor” should have a 
place of honor in the group of “jolly tars,” 
beside Josephine, the prima donna, had its 
influence in making these two young persons 
thinkintently concerning each other at least. 
There is always a solemnity about sitting 
for a picture. The thought of posterity 
grasping that portentous moment of time 
and eternity is something fascinating in 
itself. The “imported” costumes and 
mimic scenic effects of “ocean blue” were 
retained for the second rendition. Two 
weeks were to elapse, and the first perform- 
ance had gone off with only a few minor 
“breaks.” True, Sir Joseph couldn’t re- 
member the words to “the handle of the big 
front door,” but the orchestra had filled in 
with a loud and lusty treble fff at the right 
time, as Joseph mumbled knowingly to 
“his cousins and his aunts,” which the au- 
ditors imagined the most exquisitely pun- 
gent rendition of Gilbert’s spicy lines. 

If I recall aright, it was after the duo be- 
tween Buttercup and Captain Corcoran that 
Arthur Ralston began to grow very nerv- 
ous. Nan, as Josephine, was more radiant 
and queenly than ever, and it was distinctly 
noticeable that at the second performance 
the ladies used “just a little more” rouge 
and powder—and it was an improvement. 
In the midst of Josephine’s solo, “Sorry 
Her Lot,” the upturned eyes of the conduc- 
tor and the downward glance of the singer 
were bent on each other, and Nan faltered. 
The words, as well as the music, seemed 
to escape the fair singer. Horrors! Would 
Nan “break down’? She recovered a lit- 
tle, and again faltered. The friends in the 
audience turned red and looked down at 
their feet. They realized those appalling 
sensations of falling—falling—as in a dream, 
of never knowing when the fall was to stop. 

“Sorry her lot, bedad; sorry her lot,” 
mumbled old Tim O’Brien, the janitor, in 
the rear of the hall, to himself. 

Great beads of perspiration stood on Ar- 
thur Ralston’s brow as the climax ap- 
proached. 
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“Tf she could only reach the high B,” he 
thought. The score was so well known to 
the audience that there was no use of try- 
ing to dodge with a “cut.” An hour’s 
thinking in a second—something must be 
done to recall to Nan the truant tones and 
words. Her eyes were fixed on him in that 
pleading way only known to those who 
have “forgotten their lines” before an au- 
dience. There was a respite of a few sec- 
onds gained in an interlude in which he 
held the retard, then, with a significant 
motion of the lips, and in an undertone 
mingling like a breeze in a forest with the 
confusing roar of the prompters in the 
wings, he struggled to give the helpless 
prima the needed cue. Some little motion 
of the lips, a single word, some unnoticed 
expression of the anxious conductor, all 
little things in themselves, brought it all 
back to Nan. With supreme and imperi- 
ous confidence she reached the high B with- 
out apparent effort, and sang as she had 
never sung before. The solo was finished 
amid a great outburst of applause. It was, 
in fact, the great triumph of the perform- 
ance. The concluding strains entirely 
obliterated the unpleasant awkwardness 
of a few moments before, and none in the 
audience knew exactly how the conductor 
had saved the day. There were two per- 
sons, however, who thoroughly realized 
how failure had been avoided. After the 
curtain had fallen on the grand finale, 
there were the usual congratulations from 
waiting friends and relatives, who wanted 
to see just how their loved ones “looked 
off the stage,” in their unusual attire, with- 
out paint, and with the peculiar stagy diffi- 
dence, “tar” and “maiden” made their way 
out well laden with improvised “props.” 

Nan was surrounded by scores, con- 
gratulations poured upon her; but she felt 
a sense of humiliation in receiving it all. 
Her mother and father waited for her, and 
Ralston, picking up the orchestral scores, 
and chatting with his friends, managed to 
be so occupied that he could leave when 
Nan was ready to go. Pa and Ma Falk- 
ner understood, and walked on ahead. Not 
a word was said in the short walk up the 
street. It was one of those magical moon- 
lit October nights, when. Nature assumes 
all the witchery of love and mystery, and 
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the air seems full of soft and tender sug- 
gestions, with a tinge of that pathetic fad- 
ing of the season in which lovers always 
revel. 

“How can I ever—ever thank you?” said 
Nan, softly, breaking the silence as they 
reached the door. 

“You have nothing to thank me for; I 
am indebted to you for the splendid success 
of—” 

“What made me forget so,” continued 
Nan, with a pretty frown. “It was only a 
little word—one little word—that puzzled 
me, and when you,” she said, giving him a 
fervent look of gratefulness that—vwell, 
anyone besides a blind and stupid lover 
would have at once understood. 

“Yes; one word often decides aestinies,”’ 
he said, with a responsive tenderness, and 
yet there mingled therewith the usual sigh 
of a lover’s hopelessness. 

“What was that word?” asked Nan, 
archly and innocently. Now, in order to 
relieve the reader’s suspense, we may as 
well say this little word over which the 
two were puzzling was an old, well-known, 
but ever precious word, “Love.” Arthur 
Ralston knew it. 

“Strange! I cannot exactly recall; but 
you did magnificently, Miss Falkner,” re- 
sponded Ralston, with all the obtuseness of 
a lover. He was longing to repeat the 
word to her then, but his courage failed 
him. 

“By the way, Will is coming to see me 
Saturday. Won’t you come and dine with 
us?” 

This mysterious Will was the especial 
aversion of the music teacher. Like all 
lovers, he was jealous of evéry passing 
phantom, and he had heard too much of 
this “Will.” ~ His photograph was every- 
where about the Falkner home, and he had 
been warned by other lady friends, before 
ever meeting Nan, that matters were set- 
tled between Will and Nan, and that the 
marriage was to be a great event in the ex- 
clusive circles in—well, this western 
town—within a year. 

That night reminded him of many other 
nights when, in like manner, he had walked 
with Nan homeward from rehearsals. In 
that dimly-lighted hall they had talked 
hours—always of “Pinafore,” of course. 


























The old clock on the stairway landing had 
been their only companion, and it seemed 
to smile benignly upon them as it hastened 
the hands toward twelve o’clock with 
ghoulish glee; for, as the clock struck 
twelve, there always came a familiar duet 
of coughs upstairs, which Ralston took as 
a cue and departed. A lover’s departure, 
in modern courting only meaning starting 
to depart—so I am told. When the face of 
the horrid old clock was hidden from view 
—in the soft, tender stillness of the veranda, 
the concluding paragraphs—the silent sen- 
tences were spoken, and long breaths and 
sighs drawn, and when his step died away, 
Nan would lightly trip upstairs with that 
sacred, holy light of love in her eyes. 

“It might have been given so much bet- 
ter if we had more rehearsals,” said Ralph, 
maintaining a far-away look. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “and I would not 
have forgotten that word—” 

“You will never forget it again—Miss— 
when I am—you know that word means—” 

The duet of coughs upstairs broke in 
upon him, and he had the usual difficulty 
of most lovers in saying just what he meant 
when the best opportunity was offered. 

The usual “rests” in the talk, that is, 
pauses in the conversation, ensued. They 
were thinking; and each was persistently 
thinking the other was thinking of some- 
thing else—and yet an ordinary observer 
would have declared them “two souls with 
but a single thought.” 

“You will come to our dinner party, of 
course? Will is such jolly company—and 
he will be so delighted to see you. Thank 
you for what you have done for me to- 
night,” said Nan, in parting, with one of 
her sweetest smiles; and when Nan did 
smile it was always beautiful. 

Consciously, or unconsciously, many 
young women seem to enjoy a flicker of 
jealousy on the face of their lover. They 
affect to believe it an additional proof of 
affection, when many times it is a danger- 
ous symptom of canker that is likely to 
destroy love itself. 

Nan did not intend anything to disturb 
his feelings, but Arthur Ralston left that 
night with a very fixed suspicion that Nan 
Falkner was a coquette, and only trifling 
with his affections. How could a young 
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lady engaged to be married act so? He 
passed down the street, stuffling through 
the maple leaves, with that self-contempla- 
tious feeling that comes over many young 
men at most important periods in their 
early experience. 

“What an ass I am even to dream of 
her!” 

Here he got himself rightly’ worked for 
that lover-like martyrdom which awaits so 
many of the sons of Adam. 

“Tll not permit any ‘Will’ to make a 
spectacle of me, What a fool I am!” he 
muttered to himself, as he kicked off his 
shoes that night; and yet he could not help 
thinking of Nan—and—that word she had 
forgotten, but which still rang in his 
ears. 

Could he ever tell her what he felt? 

The next day brought one of those splen- 
did after-glows of the summer that burst in 
upon autumn months; a day that makes us 
doubt that the fading autumn has indeed 
arrived according to the calendar. Nan’s 
father had been busy starting the furnace 
for the season and keeping it in proper 
check, and was now brushing the tinted 
leaves from the veranda. The afternoon 
atmosphere was as gentle and balmy as a 
spring morning. An impulse came to Nan 
to live over again the memories of a happy 
summer, in this hour of sadness. 

“Papa, will you put up the hammock?” 
asked Nan, appearing at the door attired in 
a white duck suit, and looking more queenly 
than ever. 

The father looked up astonished. “Why, 
Nan, summer’s gone—and what are you rig- 
ging up that way for in the fall—why, my 
girl!” 

“Papa, don’t joke me now.” 

“Well, daughter, when you look that way 
I always feel you need me as well as your 
mother. Ordinarily you and mother kin 
get along—but that letter this morning—” 

“Now you dear, dear daddy, don’t you 
know—” protested Nan. 

“Yes; my dear girl, I do know,” said 
the old man, stopping his work and look- 
ing directly at Nan. “That’s what bothers. 
Nan, girl, I know your thoughts; and just 
don’t worry—and worry yourself sick. 
These young feather-tops have spasms of 
going away when—” 
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“Father, don’t speak of Mr. Ralston that 
way.” 

“Now, who mentioned Ralston?” asked 
her father, with a twinkle, while Nan—yes, 
even Nan blushed as red as the maple leaves 
beneath her pretty foot. 

“Well—papa—do you think—think he 
will ever come back?” 

“Come back? Of course he will. That’s 
only a symptom—that letter. I don’t know 
what he wrote, but I have read it in your 
actions all day. He’ll be back here playing 
on that there triangle piano. Just let him 
alone. He’s simply got a—what you call 
it—a Wagnerism mood. Well, I’ve got to 
help mother. Don’t begin to worry and 
fret at your age about such matters.” 

Nan in the hammock was again radi- 
antly beautiful. She had brought with her 
the well-marked and much-thumbed copy 
of “Pinafore’—merely a fancy. Her dark 
hair parted loosely over her forehead— 
her tender brown eyes bathed in love’s own 
light. As she sat there in the soft autumn 
afternoon she made a picture, a queen of 
the piazza. She had brought a letter to 
read again and again, as lovers do, although 
each reading causes pain. It was a brief 
note: 


“My Dear Miss Falkner: 

“When you receive this I shall have left 
to accept a permanent position in Chicago. 
I have not dared to say, much less to write, 
what I feel—although the temptation was 
great. I think you might have been more 
frank with me. I can now never tell you 
in words or writing what is in my heart. I 
cannot resist cherishing the memories of 
the past, and, believe me, no one wishes 
more for the happiness you deserve, even 
though it brings with it a sense of loss 
that can never be obliterated. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“A. W. Ralston.” 


“Poor fellow!” thought Nan for the fif- 
tieth time. “Why is he so blind? I can- 


not send an ambassador to tell him my 
hand and heart are his own. Why are such 
young men so easily led by gossip!” Nan’s 
dignity revolted at the thought of ever 
hinting by word or sign a declaration which 
she felt he should be the first to make. With 
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a woman’s quick intuition she had divined 
the cause. Ralston boarded at Wain- 
wright’s, and Susan Wainwright’s mother 
had been the busybody at the bottom of it 
all. 

“What if he does not care for me after 
all!” thought Nan; and she, too, plunged 
into the slough of pessimism characteristic 
of lovers. Both the lovers were anticipat- 
ing the dismal years of a loveless future—of 
the years to come, drifting—drifting apart. 
Then Nan decided to throw herself more 
completely into church work, and she was 
not sorry that she had such a jolly cousin 
as Will Munson to keep her from the ter- 
rors of the blues. Nan’s pride had been 
touched by Ralston’s hasty action, but she 
could not banish him from her almost con- 
stant thoughts. No one in the family re- 
ferred to the sudden departure of Ralston, 
and this studied silence made her even more 
wretched. 

When cousin Will arrived, he decided to 
remain a week; and how he had changed 
from the rollicking, jolly fellow of a few 
months before! Nan was not slow in prob- 
ing the secret. He had been quietly plan- 
ning to surprise them all by bringing home 
his bride at this time, but there had been a 
lack of parental consent that delayed mat- 
ters and threatened a dissolution. Nan’s 
sisterly sympathy was indeed consoling, but 
she withheld her own recent sorrows. She 
had not heard a word from Ralston. 

“Nan, you are a brick!” said Will the 
day before leaving, with something of the 
old-time fervor. “I am going at it again, 
and there is going to be some consenting, 
or an elopement, or else a banished lover. 
By the way, my chum is going to room 
again with his old friend, Ralston, when I 
join the Benedicts. Did you know him? 
Understood he cut a wide swath in the 
four hundred while here.” 

Nan was so completely surprised that she 
could not conceal her confusion. 

“See here, Nan, you’ve not got a case 
of your own on hand, have you?” 

She did not reply as he eyed her keenly. 

“T believe I can see through it,” he con- 
tinued. “Now, Nan, be a real good sister, 
and be as honest and frank with me as I 
have been with you.” 

She could not resist, and in her quiet 

















and dignified way told him of Ralston and 
their acquaintance, and showed him the 
letter. 

“Well, Ralston always was a queer cuss, 
like all musical freaks; but what is this 
he has underscored? ‘I can now never 
tell you in words or writing what is in my 
heart.’ Umph! when Ralston says a thing 
he sticks to it—so Jackson says. He is 
stubborn—or perhaps you would call it in- 
dependent. But next to myself, he takes 
the bun as an idiot.” 

“Will, I won’t allow you to talk that way 
of my friends.” 

“Ho! ho! Well, Nan, all I’ve got to say 
is} you ought to be clever enough to wait 
for leap year and capture him, sure. But 
leap year is three years off—I say, Nan, in- 
vite him to come here while I am here.” 

“What, after what he has written, and— 
while you—” 

“You get him here, and let me play the 
impressario for the virtuoso. Dan Cupid 
will be winking both eyes before I get 
through. I am all right when I am not 
working on my own case.” 

“What excuse shall I give?” 

“Tell him you want him to come and play 
the bridal- march.” 

“That would confirm his suspicions.” 

“Suspicions be hanged! That’s just what 
I want. Want him mellow and dream-like. 
Can operate on him better then; no anti- 
septics needed.” 

“But, Will, this is no joking matter.” 

“Nan Falkner, as your big brother and 
incorrigible cousin, I command you—’” said 
Will, with much mock gravity, leaving her. 

Half laughing, half indignant, Nan wrote 
the note, doubting its acceptance, but feel- 
ing if she could only.see Arthur matters 
might be righted somehow; although there 
remained the spectral of the underscored 
portion of his parting letter, and Ralston’s 
inflexibility. 

* * * * 


The mails come and go quickly in these 
days, and the next postman after the deliv- 
ery of Nan’s note carried back an ac- 
ceptance from Ralston. Arthur Ralston 
had been most blissfully miserable, and 
had not permitted many moments to pass 
without thinking of Nan since he had left 
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her so suddenly. He was almost sorry he 
had underscored those words in the heat 
of jealous anger, but once done he was 
determined to abide by it. He traveled to, 
—well, this city with an unspeakable In- 
dian name,—with much the same feeling as 
a prisoner going to his doom. He pic- 
tured Nan radiant and beautiful in her 
bridal robes, and felt that she was taunting 
him in asking him to render the merry ring 
and glorious anticipation of the wedding 
march. But he went much as he would go 
to pay his last respects to a deceased friend. 
He thought of Beethoven and other great 
masters of music, whose fire of genius had 
been kindled by an unrequited and hopeless 
love. He had planned to arrive just in time 
for what he supposed to be the hour for the 
ceremony—at eight o’clock. As he walked 
up the familiar steps he was struck by the 
absence of any brilliant company, and was 
about to turn away without ringing the door 
bell, thinking he had arrived too early or 
made an error in the date. 

Just then the door opened and Nan stood 
before him. It was an awkward moment 
for them both. A commonplace greeting 
passed as he laid by his hat and coat, and 
Will entered. 

“My cousin, Mr. Munson, Mr. Ralston,” 
said Nan, as she led the way into the 
parlor. 

“Glad to make your acquaintanee. Heard 
Jackson often speak of you,” responded 
Will, shaking Ralston’s hand vigorously. 
Ralston could not help thinking that Mun- 
son acted strangely for a bridegroom. His 
glance about the room was as if trying to 
secure a last look. Every object in that par- 
lor was dear tohim—from the Rogers’ group 
on the table to the array of tiny teacups 
and bric-a-brac; all the dainty things with 
which only an American girl can decorate a 
room, and even the rugs and the piano— 
how often he had played in the twilight 
dreamily and tenderly for Nan—Nan alone. 

“Be seated at the piano, Mr. Ralston,” 
said Will with mock gravity and outwardly 
having difficulty to repress a smile. 

As if in a dream, Ralston sat down, look- 
ing about over his shoulder for the parents 
and minister to enter, having concluded 
that it was one of Nan’s whims to have an 
“odd wedding.” Will and Nan stood side 
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by side waiting for him to strike the keys. 
It was a trying moment, and his heart sank 
within him. Munson asked him to pro- 
ceed, and he played the opening measures 
of the wedding march. Every tone seemed 
to have a plaintiveness of its own, and his 
fingers touched every key tingling with 
the deep feeling in his soul. When he had 
completed the chorus, and before repeating, 
as is the custom, he turned about and saw 
Nan and Will standing apart. He stopped 
with a rising flush of anger on his face, be- 
lieving that they had made a joke at his 
expense. 

“We have enjoyed it very much, Mr. 
Ralston,” said Munson coolly, with a twin- 
kle. “You know I am to be married to 
Miss Wetherell in three weeks, and Nan 
wanted you to play our wedding march. 
As it is the proper thing now to have the 
bride and groom rehearse, I thought it 
only right to know the wedding march 
thoroughly. Now I'll leave you young 
folks. Don’t sit up late—Uncle Silas 
coughs at twelve. You will remain with us 
to-night, I hope. Good-night.” 

He left abruptly, as Arthur started im- 
pulsively towards Nan when the truth 


dawned on him; then stopped suddenly. 


Neither spoke for a moment. 

“If I had not written that letter, Miss 
Falkner—can you ever forgive me—I want 
to tell you—but how can I—” 

Nan, stately as ever, motioned him to be 
seated again at the piano. He took his 
seat, and with a lover’s quick intuition be- 
gan playing Mendelsohn’s “Songs With- 
out Words.” The “Spring Song,” with 
all its sweetness and pathos was rendered 
as only a master or a lover in despair could 
interpret. Its soulful melodies rippled and 
murmured of love and life, touching a re- 
sponsive chord in their glory and freshness, 
stirring every hope which lies in the 
heart. 

Nan tooka_ seat near him at the 
piano and sat demurely gazing into space 
with her face in her hands, entirely ab- 
sorbed in pensive thought. Then followed 
Liszt’s “Dream of Love,” A flat major, 
which, with its full, rich, resonant melody 
on the lower notes, was a declaration of 


WOOED WITHOUT WORDS 


tender love; and then the Nocturne 
“Dream’s Love” followed without a pause. 
When the last dreamy note had died away 
he turned to her, but she was still appar- 
ently absorbed in thought. He broke the 
silence. 

“Oh, Nan, can I not tell you somehow, 
in some way, what my lips long to utter— 
Nan! Nan! do not be heartless. Ever since 
I wrote that note I have played these pieces, 
and now I am going to tell you the story 
in my own improvisation—every note, every 
phrase, Nan, comes from the heart. Surely 
that will tell you. In the silent hours of 
my loneliness and misery I wrought into 
the score the dearest hope and saddest long- 
ing of my life. If this does not tell you 
what I feel—my doom is sealed. My life— 
my hope—” 

He has already begun the prelude; an 
adagio—the first lonely walk of the hopeless 
lover. Then the allegretto, where, quick- 
ened by his misery, the lover cried out in 
his despair; then—a calm andante!—every 
phrase expressing those subtle feelings 
which no words can utter. Nan turned pale 
under the spell of the music, which seemed 
to be a part of Ralston’s life, nay, of his 
very soul, and with the full realization of 
her own love. The player was wrapt in 
the spirit of his music, as the great climax 
was approaching with a crescendo leading 
up to the outburst of despair. He was 
just about to strike the massive chord, 
and he turned, looking deep into her face 
for an answer. It was only for a moment, 
for he found a response. 

“Have I told it all to you, Nan?” he 


‘ whispered. 


She bowed her head, and he leaned for- 
ward and tenderly kissed her. 

The music had stopped so suddenly and 
with such a crash that Will entered the 
room, fearing something serious had hap- 
pened. “Heart disease, I’m afraid,” he 
said roguishly, as he peeped through the 
portieres and saw in the dim, mellow gas- 
light the abandoned piano keys and the two 
figures. 

“Wooed without words, by Jove!” he 
whispered softly to himself, as he tip-toed 
away. 





HICAGO’S peace jubilee 
parade was witnessed by a 
million persons. Thousands 
upon thousands wedged 
into street reviewing stands. 
At every window of the tall 
buildings along the route 
eager spectators peered 
down upon the narrow column of foot 
and horsemen marching between surg- 
ing walls of humanity, and from the 
roofs and towers of the highest sky- 
scrapers favored hundreds saw a pan- 
orama of pygmies bearing tiny banners and 
keeping time to the blare of bands, whose 
music rose to the ear far, faint and fine, like 


Nature’s chorus in the woods on a rainy 


August night. The pageant traversed 
streets slippery with new-fallen rain. It 
passed under a score of arches commemo- 
rative of the heroic deeds of American sol- 
diers and sailors. At night thousands of 
electric lamps suspended in festoons poured 
a flood of white light into the black can- 
yons of the downtown district. The rain 
fell—steadily, drizzlingly. The air was a 
mist. A birdseye view of the crowds would 
have shown an almost unbroken surface of 
umbrella tops. The skies wept through the 
week, Only on Thursday morning, the time 
finally set apart for the parade, no rain fell. 
Heavy clouds hung low. Their aspect was 
threatening. But they kept the peace until 
the spectacle was completed and the players 
mustered out. 


ALL EYES ON THE PRESIDENT. 


The President’s carriage in the parade 
drew the gaze of all. With him rode Car- 
ter H. Harrison, son of the World’s Fair 


Mayor, and himself occupant of the mayoral 
chair in this year of the jubilee. The Pres- 
ident was greeted with overpowering cor- 
diality. There was no mistaking the sin- 
cerity of those thunderous cheers. The 
conductor of a successful war overshadowed 
even the chief among his fighting men. The 
public is sound here. It worships the 
heroes of ship and saddle. Not one but 
hears his name lifted with enthusiastic 
pride on the voices of the multitude. It 
is good to hear these tributes to men. of 
action. It will be a long time yet before 
cold intellect shall dominate passion, and 
thank God for that! The blood leaps 
through the arteries, eyes brighten, gravity 
of demeanor gives way to exhuberant play- 
fulness. Tall silk hats and careless crushes 
cut circles in the air side by side, swung 
in hands directed by a common impluse. 
But the people do not lose their sense 
of proportion. The President is their great 
man for the day. He bows to the right, to 
the left. Not stiffly, as if his dignity sat 
heavily upon his shoulders, but easily, ex- 
pressing an eager desire to get next to the 
people. His keen eyes fix the eyes of a 
citizen. A glance of recognition flashes 
each way. The leader and the led draw 
nearer to each other in that second of time. 
They understand each other better, and 
have a fuller faith in each other than before. 


A LITTLE CHAT WITH DUGGAN. 


“He’s a better Democrat than Grover 
Cleveland,” says the Irish policeman, who 
has just removed his elbow from my side. 

“Yes,” says I; “he is that.” 

“Slow to fight,” says my neighbor. 

“Yes,” says I, : 
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THE PRESIDENT. 


“And a hard man to whip,” says County 
Kerry. 

“He is.” 

“And he don’t look like a man who'd give 
away them islands Dewey found, either.” 

No man’s guess was worth more than 
another’s on this point. 

“He’s fond of children,” says Duggan. 

“Yes,” says I. 

“Yes,” says Duggan; “I see him over 
on Congress street before the parade 
started. He was sitting in his carriage, 
next the walk. A guard of soldiers stood 
round the carriage. People were crowding 
up to shake hands with him. If they looked 
like they had a bank roll the soldiers let 
them pass. If not, not. A gang of news- 
boys stood in a bunch near the horses. 
They looked at the President with big eyes. 
Finally one of them thinks he’ll come over 
closer. A soldier pushes him back. The 
President sees it, and motions for the boys 
to come on. They fall into line, and he 
shakes hands with each one, smiling, and 
saying something pleasant to them all. 
‘’Tis a pity,’ says I to myself, ‘that he has 
no children; he’d be a good father.’ Then, 
while he sits there bowing and shaking with 
all comers, he sees a little girl tiptoeing 
up to the edge of the crowd and looking 
hard at him. He tells the guard to let her 
through, and she comes up to the carriage 
with her papers under her arm. The Presi- 
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dent reaches down a hand and gives her 
little fist a squeeze. He smiled, but she 
couldn’t. She backed away a step or two, 
with a face as solemn as a ghost’s, then 
ducked off into the crowd. She’ll tell her 
children some day how the President patted 
her on the head and told her to be good 
and mind her mother.” 

“Duggan,” says I, “did he kiss any babies 
to your knowledge?” 

“He did,” says Duggan. “One. A man 
comes up with a baby boy in his arms. 
He shakes hands with the great man and 
holds up the baby for a shake. The Presi- 
dent takes the baby’s face betwixt his two 
hands and kisses him on the mouth. You 
should have heard the women clap their 
hands.” 

“Did you go to the ball at the Auditorium 
last night?” says I. 

“No,” says Duggan. “There’s a lot of 
them people I ain’t met yet; and a man has 
to be careful who he associates with. More- 
over, I got no bid; and I see that the artists 
and writers of the town likewise was left 
on the shelf when cards passed. They have 
pig killers, and muslin merchants, and a 
few preachers, and the big man from 
Rockefeller’s University, and a lot like that 
on the committees. But none of our paint- 
ers, sculptors, novelists—not even a poet. 
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Tammany would have done better than 
that.” 

“Duggan,” says I, “remember you’re in 
Chicago.” 


SIGNIFICANT JUBILEE ORATORY. 


Jubilee oratory was not great as litera- 
ture. There was little in it of the dynamic 
sort. Three or four points won 
special attention. Archbishop 
John Ireland was_ generally 
awarded the palm for eloquence. 
Concluding an address_ that 
stirred his hearers deeply, the 
archbishop said: 

“America, the eyes of the 
world are upon thee. Thou liv- 
est for the world. The new era 
is shedding its light upon thee 
and through thee upon the 
whole world. Thy greatness 
and thy power daze me; thy responsibilities 
to God and to humanity affright me. 

“America, thou failing, democracy and 
liberty fail throughout the world. And 
now know, in the day of thy triumphs and 
victories, what guards democracy and lib- 
erty, what is thy true grandeur? Not in 
commerce and industry, not in ships and 
in armies, but in intelligence and virtue are 
the safety and the grandeur of nations, 
especially of republics. Intelligence and 
virtue build up nations and save them; with- 
out intelligence and virtue material wealth 
and victorious armies bring corruption to 
nations, and precipitate the ruin of liberty. 
Americans, your country demands intelli- 
gence and virtue. Build schools and col- 
leges. Drive from the land the darkness 
of ignorance. Practice and encourage vir- 
tue. Let America be the home of honesty 
and justice, of social purity and of temper-* 
ance, of honor and of faithfulness, of self- 
restraint and of obedience to the law. Even 
more than intelligence is virtue needed, 
that America live and be great. And now, 
America, the country of our pride, our love, 
our hope, we remit thee to-day and for to- 
morrow into the hands of the Almighty 
God, under whose protecting egis thou 
canst not fail,—whose commandments are 
the supreme rules of truth and righteous- 
ness.” 

There was the spice of the unexpected in 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 
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the note of warning that dominated the 
address of Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Gage’s close acquaintances 
in Chicago know him to be a close student 
of sociology—a socialist, some call him. 
But no one, probably, expected that his 
radical views would be uttered at a great 
dinner of jubilation for a victorious war. 
Mr. Gage declared in effect that 
the current tendency of great 
combinations of men and capi- 
tal, to strip the citizen of his con- 
stitutional rights, must be abated 
if the republic is to continue. 
No professional labor leader 
could have uttered a stronger 
protest against the aggression of 
centralized wealth grown arro- 
gant. None, probably would 
have dared, in that presence, to 
say anything so much like a 
menace. That Mr. Gage did express these 
sentiments is new proof that he is always 
larger than his environment. The chair- 
man of the jubilee banquet, Mr. Franklin 
MacVeagh, is a Democrat and a great 
merchant. He, like Mr. Gage, pointedly 
urged the expansion of the republic upon 
the same lines. 

The President’s address forecasted, if 
guardedly, the policy he is now pursuing 
with regard to conquered territory. 


THE BLACK MAN ELOQUENT. 


Most striking of all the speeches made 
during the week was that one by the black 
man eloquent, Booker T. Washington, the 
leader of his race and a great man in any 
company. His address, dealing with the 
part his people bear in the life of the re- 
public, was a mingling of inspired eulogy, 
appeal, warning and prophecy. He said: 

“In the life of our republic, when he had 
the opportunity to choose, has it been the 
better or worse part? When in’ the child- 
hood of this nation the negro was asked 
to submit to slavery or choose death and 
extinction, as did the aborigines, he chose 
the ‘better part, that which perpetuated the 
race. When in 1776 the negro was asked 
to decide between British oppression and 
American independence, we find him choos- 
ing the better part, and Crispus Attucks, a 
negro, was the first to shed his blood on 
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State street, Boston, that the white Amer- 
ican might enjoy liberty forever, though his 
race remained in slavery. When in 1814, 
at New Orleans, the test of patriotism came 
again, we find the negro choosing the better 
part, and General Andrew Jackson himself 
testifying that no heart was more loyal and 
no arm more strong and useful in defense 
of righteousness. When the iong and mem- 
orable struggle came between union and 
separation, when he knew that victory on 
the one hand meant freedom and defeat on 
the other his continued enslavement, with 
a full knowledge of the portentous meaning 
of it all, when the suggestion and the temp- 
tation came to burn the home and massacre 
wife and children during the absence of the 
master in battle and thus insure his liberty, 
we find him choosing the better part, and 
for four long years protecting and support- 
ing the helpless, defenseless ones intrusted 
to his care. When in 1863 the cause of the 
Union seemed to quiver in the balance, and 
there was doubt and distrust, the negro was 
asked to come to the rescue in arms, and 
the valor he displayed at Fort Wagner and 
Port Hudson and Fort Pillow testifies most 
eloquently again that the negro chose the 
better part. When a few months ago the 
safety and honor of the re- 
public were threatened by a 
foreign foe, when the wail 
and the anguish of the op- 
pressed from a distant isle 
reached his ears, we find the 
negro forgetting his own 
wrongs, forgetting the laws 
and customs that discrimi- 
nate against him in his own 
country, and again we find 
our black citizens choosing 
the better part. And if you 
would know how he de- 
ported himself in the field at 
Santiago, apply for an an- 
swer to Shafter and Roose- 
velt and Wheeler. Let them tell how the 
negro faced death and laid down his life 
in defense of honor and humanity, and when 
you have gotten the full story of the heroic 
conduct of the negro in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, heard it from the lips of Northern 


soldier and Southern soldier, from ex- _ 


abolitionist and ex-master, then decide 
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within yourselves whether a race that is 
thus willing to die for its country should not 
be given the highest opportunity to live for 
its country.” 

Great cheers and a storm of hand-clap- 
ping, led by the occupants of the Presi- 
dent’s box, swept through the Auditorium. 
This speech from the heart reached and 
thrilled the hearts of its hearers. The ora- 
tor resumed, saying: 

“This country has been most fortunate 
in her victories. She has twice measured 
arms with England and has won. She has 
met the spirit of rebellion within her own 
borders and was victorious. She has met 


the proud Spaniard, and he lies prostrate 
All this is well; it is magnifi- 


at her feet. 
cent. 

“But there remains one other vitcory for 
Americans to win, a victory as far-reaching 
and important as any that has occupied our 
army and navy. We have succeeded in every 
conflict except in the effort to conquer our- 
selves in the blotting out of racial preju- 
dices. We can celebrate the era of peace 
in no more effectual way than by a firm re- 
solve on the part of Northern men and 
Southern men, black and white men, that 
the trenches which we together dug around 
Santiago shall be the eternal 
burial place of all that which 
separates us in our business 
and civil relations. Let us 
be as generous in peace as 
we have been brave in battle. 
Until we thus conquer our- 
selves, I make no empty 
statement when I say that we 
shall have, especially in the 
Southern part of our coun- 
try, a cancer gnawing at the 
heart of this republic that 
shall one day prove as dan- 
gerous as an attack from an 
army from without or with- 
me’ 

Woman’s part in the Jubilee was the part 
of charity. The jubilee ball, managed by 
Mrs. Potter Palmer and her auxiliary com- 
mittee of one hundred ladies prominent in 
Chicago society, netted $30,000, which is 
to be applied to the relief of invalided sol- 
diers and of widows and orphans of Ameri- 
cans who died that Cuba might be free. 





XI. LA PETITE GUERRE 


T was a sodden thing, limp and unre- 
sponsive, that Macpherson dragged out 
of the maw of the hungry whirlpool and 

carried across the tottering wreck of the 
cofferdam to the half-finished excavation 
in the opposite canyon slide. When I 
joined him, by way of the precarious flume 
bridge and a scramble along the steep ac- 
clivity down which I had once shot to a 
plunge in the icy waters of the streani, he 
was making a fire in the shelter of the ex- 
cavation, hurrying tremulously and mut- 
tering to himself like a man gone daft. In 
the excitement of the moment he seemed to 
take my presence quite as a matter of 
course. 

“Look him over, Jack, for God’s sake, 
and tell me if I’m a murderer!” he gasped, 
going down on his hands and knees to blow 
the spark in the kindling. 

He had propped the engineer in a corner 
of the cutting, and I lost no time in obey- 
ing the command. As nearly as I could de- 
termine, there were no bones broken; but 
there were two or three slight scalp 
wounds, and the man was well drowned. 

“Pull yourself together, Angus, and help 
me,” I said, throwing off my overcoat. 
“The fellow’s drowned, and he’s a dead 
man if we don’t get to work on him pretty 
suddenly.” 

Fortunately, we both knew what to do, 


This serial, which began in the July ‘‘ National Maga- 
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and how to go about it; but there was a 
despairing half-hour or more of it before 
the first long-drawn sigh of returning life 
rewarded our efforts. Macpherson worked 
silently, with set teeth, and the tireless pa- 
tience of a piece of machinery; and when 
Wykamp began to breathe naturally he 
sank back and covered his face with his 
hands. A pebble rattled down the slope of 
the excavation, and I looked up. Selter 
was standing at the pit-edge, gazing down 
upon us like a man lately aroused from his 
first sleep. 

“Well, I'll be: dad-burned!” he said, 
clambering down to stare first at the two of 
us and then at the unconscious engineer. 
“This yere’s what all the rumpus was about, 
eh? Dam bu’sted to kingdom come, an’ 
that ther’ ”’—his epithet was quite accurate, 
but wholly unreportable—“drowned dead 
as a do’-nail! Hit waked us all up down ’t 
the house, an’ I thort I’d thess mog along 
up an’ see what’all’d happened.” 

Mac took his face out of his hands. 

“Let up on that, Jake,”’ he said, quietly. 
“Or, perhaps, I’d better tell you to stick to 
it for your life. I know why the dam went 
out, and so does Mr. Halcott. If he 
doesn’t know”—indicating the sodden fig- 
ure at the other side of the fire—‘“you are 
safe to lie out of it. And you’re just in 
time to cover your tracks. Hustle your- 
self down to the engineer’s camp and rout 
them out. Tell them the boss is here, half 
dead, and have them send for him,” 
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Selter’s face, sharply relieved in the fire- 
light, was a study in baffled enmity min- 
gled with fear. But he made no more de- 
nials, and went straightway on his errand, 
leaving us to watch with the half-dead one. 
It was a long time before Macpherson 
broke silence to say: 

“How much do you know, Jack?” 

“All of it, I think; except that I’m tak- 
ing it for granted that Nan is responsible 
for some things—your being here for one.” 

“She isn’t,” he said, soberly. “But she 
has told me what you didn’t think it was 
safe to tell me, if that’s what you mean.” 

I shook my head. “The ways of a 
woman are past finding out. What pos- 
sible object could she have in signing her 
lover’s death warrant after that fashion?” 

The flush under the bronze in Macpher- 
son’s face may have been no more than the 
reflection of the ruddy firelight. 

“Have you forgotten the pony and the 
riding-lessons?” he asked, shamefacedly. 

“No.” ; 

“Well, it appears that she hasn’t. I 
oughtn’t to tell it, even on her, but it seems 
that she has been playing that thing”—with 
a contemptuous nod toward the uncon- 
scious engineer—“off against—against Miss 
Sanborn.” His laugh was forced, and it 
was not pleasant to hear. “I don’t believe 
she considered him in the matter at all. 
What she had in mind was the hope that 
her information would turn me against the 
school-mistress. As a matter of fact, she 
was unwise enough to say so in so many 
words.” 

“And instead of that, it sent you out with 
murder in your heart. I don’t wonder.” 

The unpleasant laugh came again. “Don’t 
take sides with the devil,” he said, shortly. 
“T ought to kill him, but I’ve promised not 
to, and [”— 

He covered his face again, bursting out 
presently in an upbubbling of mingled 
wrath and remorse. 

“Oh, my God, Jack! You don’t know 
what a temptation it was when I saw him 
down there, gasping and struggling, as 
good as dead, and by no act of mine. All 
I had to do was to turn and walk away. 
You’re right; there was murder in my heart 
for the tenth part of a second then, though 
there hadn’t been up to that moment.” 
“And yet you followed him up here for 
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the express purpose of killing him,” I per- 
sisted. 

His look was of blank surprise. 
no,” he said. “Haven’t you heard?” 

“What can I hear when you stay away 
and I am shut up with a family in which 
speech is so dear that the common gossip 
of the settlement is at a premium?” I re- 
torted, irritably. 

“That’s so; I forgot. We've been com- 
ing to blows down in my end of the valley— 
the boys and Wykamp’s men. Connolly 
and Kilgore have both been making camp- 
fires of the stakes again, and day before yes- 
terday the reprisals began in dead earnest. 
I’ve lost half a dozen prime steers, and last 
night we saved the haystacks by standing 
guard over them with the Winchesters. This 
afternoon, Mexican George took a pot-shot 
at Bart from behind a bowlder in Elk Can- 
yon—missed him, of course; a Greaser 
can’t hit anything—and I thought it was 
about time to serve notice on the man who 
is responsible. That’s what brought me up 
here to-night. They told me at the camp 
that Wykamp had come up here, and I 
thought it would be a good chance to get 
him. by himself.” 

“Forgive me, Angus,” I said in honest 
contrition. “You’re a better man than I 
thought you were; a better man than I’d 
be under the same conditions I’m afraid. 
What will you do?” 

“Get over on the aggressive side”’— The 
man on the other side of the fire stirred un- 
easily and groaned, and Macpherson waited 
until I made sure that Wykamp was still 
beyond eavesdropping. “Get over on the 
aggressive side, and begin the development 
of my placer. As a stockman, they can do 
me up cold every time; but when I turr 
miner I shall have the entire legal ma- 
chinery of the greatest mining State in the 
Union behind me. The boys will be up 
here with their picks and shovels to-mor- 
row morning, and we shall build a flume 
and make a peremptory demand for water. 
We'll get it. Not even the Glenlivat syn- 
dicate is big enough to buck against a 
miner’s right. And when we’ve used the 
water in our rifle-boxes, it can go on 
down to the settlers for their burnt-up 
fields.” 

“T see,” I said, 
long ago?” 


“Oh, 


“Why didn’t you do it 























Between us, I 


“The time wasn’t ripe. 
don’t hope to make anything out of the 


placer. We've all panned at it now and 
then, and nobody has found more than a 
few ‘colors’ tothe pan. But it comes in pat 
now, just at the right time. Public senti- 
ment is strong on the side of the settlers and 
against the land company; and I happen to 
know that President Baldwin is beginning 
to be a bit uncertain about this location for 
the dam. Did you see the pit before the 
cofferdam went out and filled it up?” 

“Mes. : 

“It was fully twenty feet deep, and they 
were still in this loose shale. If they go 
on and put in their masonry, it’s pennies to 
dollars that the first cloud-burst takes it 
out. Baldwin knows the risk, and so do 
the stockholders. Its stock has gone down 
ten points in as many days. That was 
why they got together and made a pool to 
try to buy me out.” 

“Decent figure?” 

“Fairly decent. They strained a point— 
all the points, I imagine—in the present un- 
certain condition of affairs; but I wouldn’t 
sell for twice fifty thousand.” 

“I don’t blame you; it’s more than a 
money fight.” 

Macpherson’s soft brown eyes flashed 
responsively, “Much more. We charge 
Selter with making it a personal matter, but 
I’m afraid it’s come to be that with me. 
The day when I can run that fellow out of 
this valley at the tail of a broken enterprise 
will be a happy one for me. It’s the least 
I can do—and the most. And I'll do it if 
I live.” 

Wykamp flung his arms abroad like a 
man ina bad dream. I laughed aloud. The 
grim humor of the thing was irresistible. 
Here for an hour we had been straining 
every nerve to save the life of a man whose 
death was every way desirable—but I 
checked myself at once. Macpherson was 
glowering at the prostrate figure beyond 
the fire in a way that made me shiver. I 
made haste to bank the fires of wrath. 

“Tt is unfortunate that Selter has put 
himself on the wrong side of the criminal 
fence,” I remarked. 

Macpherson responded quickly, as if glad 
of the diversion. 


“Tt is; devillish unfortunate. The thing 
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hangs by a thread. If that fellow suspects 
that it was giant powder and not the flood, 
we'll all hear from it.” 

“Will he suspect?” 

Macpherson shook his head. “He'll rea- 
son it out if he hasn’t been too badly shaken 
up, and we’ll be lucky if we’re not dragged 
in as witnesses.” He went silent for a 
minute, and when he continued his thought 
was for me. “Say, Jack, suppose you take 
the back track to the farm-house. There 
is no need of your being mixed up in this, 
and if you’re not here when his men come, 
no one will be the wiser. Follow the bed 
of the ditch, and you won’t meet them.” 

The advice was sound, but I hesitated. 

“But that will leave you to bear the brunt 
of it alone, Angus.” 

He waved me off. “Go on, and go now, 
or it will be too late. I’m in for it, anyway, 
because he saw me. Get a move.” 

I went at that, scrambling across to the 
line of the ditch and wallowing downward 
through the dry sand of its bed. Half way 
to the gap in the hog-back I could look 
down upon the party of rescuers on its way 
up the trail, and was half minded to turn 
back when I saw that it was headed by the 
Mexican. But I went on when I reflected 
that Macpherson would account for him- 
self quite as well without as with me. None 
the less, it was a relief, a few minutes later, 
to Be overtaken by my friend at the point 
where the ditch crossed the road to enter 
the Selter field. 

“They are bringing him down?” I 


queried. 
“Yes. He came to and sat up just after 
you left. He isn’t hurt very much.” 


He would have dismounted to make me 
ride, but the distance was nothing. 

“Will you go back to the Six-Mile to- 
night?” I asked, when we reached the gate. 
“Selter will put you up.” 

“No; I’ll go on back. If I didn’t show 
up before morning the boys would raid 
Wykamp’s outfit. Good-night. You goin 
and take about three fingers and go to bed. 
You'll be in luck if this doesn’t down you 


again 


XII. FOR BETTER OR WORSE. 


Macpherson’s foreboding that the strain 
and exposure of the trying night would be 
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too much for me was as true as many an- 
other reluctant prophecy. The following 
morning, and for many mornings there- 


after, 1 was unable to leave my room or my" 


bed beneath the low-pitched rafters, and 
Mrs. Selter,and Winifred came and went, 
and ministered to me. Macpherson came, 
also, like the loyal friend that he was, sit- 
ting with me night after night after the 
day’s hard work on the placer bar; and 
when I was once more able to take a pass- 
ing interest in the things that are he told 
me what had befallen. 

It came out by littles while Angus 
watched with me in the intervals when 
sleep would not come for all my wooings. 
Wykamp had not been seriously injured 
in his narrow escape; had ridden to his 
work the following day, in fact, with his 
head bandaged, and a fierce frenzy of de- 
termination driving him. The force on 
the dam had been doubled; a night shift 
had been put on, and, as Angus talked, I 
could hear the hum of the dynamo in the 
electric plant set up to furnish the light for 
the night gang. As a result of all this in- 
creased activity, the dam was nearing com- 
pletion, and the stock of the land company 
was no longer a drug in the market. 

As for Macpherson, he had turned miner 
as he had promised to. His demand for 
water had been promptly acceded to, and, 
so far from proving an obstructionist, the 
engineer had allowed his own workmen to 
build that portion of the miner’s flume 
which delivered the water at the placer 
workings. More than that, he had reés- 
tablished the settlers’ ditch, and had there- 
by quieted the opposition of every farmer 
in the colony save one. That one was Sel- 
ter. In reopening the ditch which served 
the homesteaders at Valley Head, Wykamp 
had built a new flume and surveyed a new 
line, being constrained thereto, he ex- 
plained by the location of the newly begun 
workings on the placer bar. And, since 
Selter’s holding lay nearest the canyon, it 
had been possible to run the new ditch 
so that it served every acre in the col- 
ony save those in the Tennesseean’s fences. 

It was Winifred who told me about this, 
and naturally her sympathies were with the 
farmer. “It seems such a needless piece of 
injustice,” she said, in conclusion. 


In all our talks I had been careful to ig- 
nore the very existence of such a person as 
Wykamp; but at this time I ventured to 
suggest that the injustice to Selter might 
be a bit of personal animosity. 

She did not reply at once. There was 
that in her face which betrayed the struggle 
between womanly reticence and an over- 
mastering desire to share her burdens with 
a sympathizing listener. In the end the 
burden outweighed the conventions. 

“I have suspected that, too,’ she said, 
“That is the reason why I have refused to 
teach an autumn term. I must go. away, 
Mr. Halcott.” 

I took this as a beginning of a confi- 
dence, and made it easy for her by pre- 
tending not to understand. 

“It is because I am here that Mr. Selter 
is made to suffer,” she exclaimed. “He 
was on good terms with the company until 
—until”— 

“Spare yourself, Miss Winnie; I know 
what you would say. But you are quite 
mistaken. The quarrel between Selter and 
the man who shall be nameless between us 
does not hinge upon your presence here.” 

She looked troubled. ‘May I ask you to 
tell me what it does hinge upon?” 

I hardly knew how to answer her. It 
would be shameful to tell her what was ap- 
parent to everyone else in the settlement; 
that Nans’ open liason with the engineer, 
grown more flagrant since my ineffectual 
attempt to break it off, Macpherson told 
me, was at the bottom of Selter’s feud with 
Wykamp. And yet it was no time to fence 
with dissimulation. 

“Haven’t you seen?” I asked. “Jacob 
Selter is a plain man, and not over-scrupu- 
lous, as we all know. But he is a father.” 

Her eyes went wide in deeper trouble, 
and the shock of it filled them with tears. 

“TI have been very blind,” she said. “It 
must be prevented. I will go to Nan, and 
tell her what she ought to know.” 

“Pardon me; you must do nothing of 
the kind. She would not believe you, and 
—she knows already.” 

There was bewilderment in her faltered 
rejoinder. 

“TI—I don’t understand. How can she 
know? Surely he could not be base enough 
to—to boast”— 
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I cut in swiftly. “You very well know he 
is base enough for anything. He gave her 
his own version a long time ago, and, 
knowing that he had done so, I gave her 
the facts. It was a blunder on my part, 
Miss Winnie; well-meant, but a blunder, 
nevertheless. She did not believe me, and 
when she was finally convinced, she used 
the information against you.” 

“Against me? How could she do that?” 

It was not altogether the weakness of ill- 
ness that set the perspiration thick on my 
forehead. 

“May I speak as freely as your brother 
might, Winifred?” 

“T have given you the right,” she said, 
and her voice was low and tear-shaken. 

“Then let me tell you what you haven’t 
suspected. You have come between Nancy 
Selter and the man whom she really loves. 
It was to him that she went with the miser- 
able story of what an unjust world calls 
your shame.” 

It crushed her, as I feared it would. For 

a long time she sat with her face hidden 
in her hands, and her sobs were so many 
dagger-thrusts for me. When she lifted her 
.eyes to mine there was the light of a new 
purpose in them. “I must go away from 
here—at once,” she said. “I should have 
gone at first. I would have gone, if I had 
not been afraid”— 
- “T know. But you may-trust Angus. 
And it is for him that I must plead, Wini- 
fred. He knows the worst now, and since 
he loves you the verdict of an uncharitable 
world is nothing to him. Won’t you give 
him leave to speak to you, Winifred?” 

She started back with a little cry of an- 
guish. 

“You speak of shame, and it is you who 
tempt me!” she said, in sorrowful reproach. 
“That would be shame, indeed—shame and 
sin. You say you know the facts. Are you 
quite sure you know all of them?” 

“Let me tell you what I know, and you 
shall say if it be the truth. Two years ago 
the nameless one had a business engage- 
ment which domiciled him in a village in 
New Hampshire. While there he met a 
young girl, an orphan, whose father had left 
her a modest competence. I know not if it 
were for the sake of the money that he 
wooed and won her, and was willing to dare 
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the consequences of a crime punishable by 
law. But the thing was done, and the 
crime was scarcely committed before an- 
other woman came with a child in her arms 
to claim him as her lawful husband. He 
fled, like the coward that he was, and the 
young girl’s people connived at his escape 
to bury the shame of it. And since, the 
girl-wife, who was no wife, has paid the 
penalty of a sin that was not hers. This is 
what I learned through a friend of mine in 
Massachusetts who has known the man 
and the evil heart of him from his 
youth up. Was my informant correct, 
Winifred?” 

She had heard me through without 
flinching, and her eyes met mine steadily. 

“Not entirely correct,” she said, with a 
hardness in her voice which I had never 
heard before. “Bitter as it would be, I 
could almost wish he were. ‘Wooed and 
won,’ you said, but that is hardly fair to— 
to the young woman. There were con- 
straining circumstances; her guardian was 
urgent—strangely urgent, it seemed to her 
at the time.” 

“Why should he have been?” I queried. 
“Surely the most ordinary inquiry would 
have shown the young man up in his true 
character.” 

“There were reasons why the inquiry was 
not made; why any past of his, however 
despicable, would not have weighed an 
ounce in the scale. You said that the 
young woman’s father had left her a com- 
petence. That is true; and it is also true 
that her guardian had—had”— 

I began dimly to see the drift of it, and 
supplied the reluctant word. 

“Had stolen it. Go on.” 

“There was a chance for him to retrieve, 
through a speculation to which the other 
man, as the chief engineer of the improve- 
ment company, held the key. He was will- 
ing to sell the key—at a price; and the price 
was paid.” 

“T understand; the price was the young 
woman herself. Is that the only inaccu- 
racy in my friend’s story?” 

“No; there is another. You say there 
was a mock marriage, and so there was; 
but it was the first one. The poor girl 
with the child in her arms has that shame 
to bear.” 
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“What!—then you are’— 

“So far as a scarcely completed marriage 
ceremony can make me so, I am Herbert 
Wykamp’s lawful wife.” 

She left me at that, and it was a full week, 
and many things had happened, before I 
could bring myself to tell Macpherson. I 
did it at last, and he heard me through pa- 
tiently. 

“That settles it,” he said, soberly; “and 
I’m too glad for her sake to be properly 
sorry for my own. The thing is bitter 
enough without the shame; and, somehow, 
Jack, I have a feeling that my love could 
never have made that up to her. They can 
drive me out now, as soon as they get 
ready. I’ll go without a kick.” 

“She is going,” I ventured. 

“Is she? But of course she would. Then 
I must stay. There must be no chance for 
the evil tongues to wag.” 

“T thought you would say that. 
Selter coming up?” 

There was a heavy step on the stair, and 
Macpherson listened. 

“No, that isn’t Jake,” he said. “I won- 
der who it is at this time of night?” 

We were not left long in doubt. The 
door opened presently to admit a man 


Is that 
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up, greeted the incomer with a hearty 
handshake, and introduced him. 

“Shake hands with Dick Burt, Halcott. 
Dick’s the man I was legging for for sheriff 
when I wrote you to come up to the Toro- 
lito. How are things with you, Dick? 
Who are you after up here?” 

‘The big man with the Bushman beard 
seemed singularly embarrassed. 

“T’d rather be shot, Mac,” he blurted out; 
“damned if I wouldn’t. But I’ve got a 
warrant for you.” 

“For me? What have I been doing?” 
Macpherson sat down to laugh the easier. 

“Not a thing on God’s green earth to be 
ashamed of, I know, Mac; but this cussed 
ingineer for the Glenlivat people comes to 
the front and swears out a warrant against 
you for blowing up his cofferdam. I’ve got 
to take you, and I’d rather be shot, as I 
say.” 

Macpherson got upon his feet, rather un- 
steadily. ‘That’s the thanks I get for sav- 
ing his miserable life,” he said. Then he 
thrust out his hand. “Good-bye Jack. I'll 
be out on bond in a day or two, and when 
I get back you'll hear something drop. 
Come on, Burt; duty’s duty. You don’t 
need to pack a gun when you come after 


whom Angus knew and I did not. He got me.” 
(To be concluded.) 





FADING AUTUMN 


The autumnal glories all have passed away: 
The forest leaves no more in hectic red 
Give glowing tokens of the brief decay, 
But scattered lie, or rustle to the tread, 
Like whispered warnings from the mouldering dead; 
The naked trees stretch out their arms all day, 
And each bald hill-top lifts its reverend head, 
As if for some new covering to pray. 
Come, Winter, then, and spread thy robe of white 
Above the desolation of this scene; 
And when the sun with gems shall make it bright, 
Or when its snowy folds by midnight’s queen 
Are silvered o’er with a serener light, 
We'll cease to sigh for Summer’s living green. 


Edward Wilbur Mason 





DRAWN BY R. FARRINGTON ELWELL. 
“SELTER WAS STANDING AT THE PIT-EDGE GAZING DOWN UPON US.”—~ Page 243. 
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THE ARGONAUT: THE SUCCESSFUL SUBMARINE BOAT 
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AVE in the minds of the Jules Vernes 
of literature, the ideal submarine. ves- 
sel has been, until recently, a dream 

that has successfully resisted: all efforts 
toward materialization. Along ‘with per- 
petual motion and the flying machine it 
has mocked the imagination of gefiera- 
tions of dreamers, and defied the. knowl- 
edge of the most practical. And yet it has 
. been the one thing above all else for which 
there has been the greatest demand. 

We begin to get some idea of the cause 
».of this demand when we learn, for instance, 
that there is an average annual loss of 2,172 


‘wessels, the estimated value of which, with- 
their. cargoes, is*$100;000,000, and that this »- 


has been going on at the rate of $300,000 
a day. When we learn that millions of 
. dollars have been recovered from vessels 
that were wrecked centuries ago, we begin 
to wonder why the successful submarine 


boat has not-put.in its appearance before, 
and when we are told there are records Of 
some $3009;000,000, in large amounts, lying 


at the bottem of the sea awaiting removal, 


we long to be among the crew of the fairy 
vessel that will descend to the depths and 
redeem it: For instance, the wreck of, the 
“New Era,” which went down in 1854 with 
$130,000° in bullion, lies just off Asbury 
Park, on the coast of New Jersey, in about 
forty feet of water. . It is on this wreck that 
Mr. Lake, the inventor of the “Argonaut,” 
proposes to begin operations. 
The-recovery of sunken treasure is not 


‘sO rare as.many persons may think. One 


million; four hundred ‘thousand dollars 
were taken from the ship “Malabar,” 
wrecked in 1860; in 1868 John Gans, of 
Whitstable, England, brought up $1,000,000 
out of the hold of one of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada, destroyed in 1589; $800,- 
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000 were recovered from the British frigate 
“Thetis,” that went down off the coast of 
Brazil in 1830; “La Lutine,” sunken at the 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee in 1799, carried 
down with her nearly $7,000,000, about 
$1,000,000 of which were recovered by 
grappling, between 1810 and 1830. 


THE WEALTH AT THE OCEAN’S BOTTOM. 


Treasure ships are not, by any means, the 
only objects for which the owners of the 
“Argonaut” will seek. There is much of 
great value in the cargoes of the majority 
of wrecks, even those that have lain at the 
bottom of the sea for many years. Silks 
and cotton in bales, glass, precious stones, 
various metals, rubber, earthenware, wines 
and all bottled products, fine woods, etc., 
are said to undergo but slight changes in 
the presence of salt water. 

To recover such merchandise, the “Ar- 
gonaut,” towing one or more freight boats,: 
sinks to the bottom, and, coming alongside 
the wreck, hoists the cargo into her light- 
ers with a derrick, which is fitted to her 
bow. The water is then forced out of the 
lighters by air, when they again ascend to 
the surface or are towed along the bottom. 

The ordinary method of supplying the 
diver with air from the surface is ‘a very 
great hindrance to his work, as there-are, 
usually, only about fifteen days in the year 


during which the sea is calm enough to~ 


adinit of satisfactory work; besides wath 
there is always great 
danger to the diver 
of entanglement of 
the hose and life 
lines in wreckage or 
by currents. Mr. 
Lake’s plan of sup- 
plying his divers 
with air from the 
“Argonaut,” and of 
keeping them always 
within sight and 
hearing, as well as 
giving him light 
from the powerful 
searchlight, should 
possess many very 
great advantages 
over all former 
known methods. 


MR. LAKE, INVENTOR OF THE “ARGONAUT.” 


Sponge and pearl fishing is, under the 
prevailing system, carried on with very 
great difficulty, which renders the prices 
of these articles very high. For such work 
the “Argonaut” is especially fitted. A 
sponge or pearl fisher; equipped with such 
a vessel, which lies comfortably on the bot- 
tom of the sea, the radiance of whose pow- 
erful electric light enables him to work in 
a circle of two hundred feet in diameter, 
possesses the means of acquiring wealth 
that would be limited only by his industry. 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS AT SUBMARINE NAVI- 
GATION. 


Drebbell, a Dutchman, is the first person, 
as far as we know, who undertook the con- 
struction of a submarine or “diving” boat, 
He lived in the seventeenth century, and as 
nothing definite is now known of his inven- 
tion, it is not unfair to suspect his genius 
was not equal to the difficulties of his task. 
Many years later, in 1774, David Bushnell, 
an American, built a boat, which, although 
it is said to have been successful at its trial, 
was put to no practical use. However, he 
evolved the principles upon which many 
later inventions were based. Following 
came . Robert - Fulton, of steamboat fame, 
who, in 1800, planned the “Nautilus.” 
Having made a satisfactory test of his ma- 
chine, “he offered it to the French govern- 


ment; but receiving little or no encourage- 


ment, his contrivance was soon forgotten. 

During the civil war 
in America  numer- 
ous attempts were 
made at building 
submarine torpedo 
boats—mostly by the 
Confederates — sev- 
eral of which were 
effectively operated, 
but none of which 
became recognized 
as reliable engines of 
war. Two or three 
of these vessels were 
constructed to run 
a-wash, like the one 
which so nearly suc- 
ceeded in wrecking 
the U. S. S. “Iron- 
sides,” while the 
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boat which succeeded in destroying the 
“Housatonic” was of the submarine 
type. The latter was built of boiler 
plate, and was propelled by hand by 
a crew of eight men. Three crews lost 
their lives before the mission of the little 
destroyer was accomplished. She was 
found sticking in the hole she had made in 
the hull of the ship, having been drawn in 
by the rush of water. About 1864 “Le 
Plongeur” was heard of from France, as 
the result of a vast deal of experiment and 
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a great expenditure of money. However, 
when in operation, she required such deli- 
cate handling that she was abandoned for 
practical work. Attempts at constructing 


serviceable submarine boats were also 
made in England and Russia—in which lat- 
ter country one vessel is said to have cost 
60,000 livres—but they all shared thegame 
fate—that of final abandonment. Later 
Russian and French inventions, however, 
such as the Goubet boats of 1883, are con- 
sidered very successful. The ‘“Peace- 
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maker,” built in New York by Professor 
Tuck, was still another type, and suc- 
ceeded in travelling a distance of one and 
a half miles in seven minutes, passing un- 
der the hulis of two moving steamers dur- 
ing the trial. The Nordenfelt boats, ex- 
perimented with about 1885, were probably 
the most successful submarine vessels up 
to the time of the appearance of the “Ar- 
gonaut.” They were propelled by steam 
in the usual manner when on the surface, 
and by steam obtained from large tanks of 
hot water when submerged. 
They carried crews of from six 
to nine men, and could descend 
to a depth of fifty feet. The 
latest torpedo boat is the inven- 
tion of Mr. John P. Holland 
of New York, who has been 
engaged on his ideas since 1877. 
The working model of his boat 
gave satisfaction, but it remains 
to be seen how “The Plunger” 
will behave when completed and 
tried. 





THE “ARGONAUT” AND ITS 
INVENTOR. 


During the past two years 
Mr. Simon Lake, an American, 
has constructed and successfully 
tried a submarine vessel, the 
“Argonaut,” which is to be util- 
ized for wrecking purposes only. 

Mr. Lake, the inventor of this 
novel boat, is a native of Pleas- 
antville, New Jersey, where he 
was born, September 4, 1866. 
After receiving an education in 
the schools of Philadelphia and 
Fort Plain, New York, he 
worked for some year with his 
father in the machine and foundry business, 
and to this latter experience is due much 
of his skill in solving the difficult problems 
that have presented themselves in the 
course of his studies. At nine years of age 
he began to think of building submarine 
boats, and, as he grew older, became so 
imbued with the possibility of success that, 
while still a very young man, he began 
actually to work out his ideas. At last, in 
1894, he completed a working model which 
was successful in many ways. 
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On August 19, 1897, the “Argonaut” herself was 
launched, having been built at the Columbian Iron 
Works of Baltimore. The dimensions of the vessel are 
as follows: Length over all, 36 ft.; Diameter amidships, 
9 ft.; Displacement, total submersion, 57 tons; draught, 
when at the surface, 10 ft.; draught, when submerged, 15 
ft. Circular cross section. 

Viewed from a rowboat as she lies at anchor, the 
“Argonaut” presents a flat-iron shaped body, surmounted 
by an ordinary ship’s wheel—waist high, vertically—two 
slender masts, and a cylindrical object that looks very 
much like a big flour barrel with a teapot lid, pierced by 
four deadlights. Stepping on board, we find ourselves 
on a double-ended deck, about twenty feet in length and 
seven feet in width amidships. Under no ordinary con- 
ditions is more of the vessel than this ever seen from 
the outside. We are informed by Mr. Lake, by whose 
permission we have come aboard, that his boat was built 
for usefulness rather than show; that the flour barrel is 
called a “conning tower,” and is, so to speak, the front 
door and vestibule of the strange craft while on the sur- 
face, it being the only means of entrance and exit. 

Descending through the tower—a feat not easily accom- 
plished by one not accustomed to it—we drop into a sur- 
prisingly large room, with carpeted floor. The after end 
of the compartment is partly filled with machinery, and 
the forward closed by an iron bulkhead, through which 
opens a narrow door. On the port side are arranged 


MR, LAKE’S BOAT AS IT MAY BE USED FOR SPONGE FISHING, 
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a number of gauges and indicators, under 
which is a row of lockers; on the starboard 
side a clock, a thermometer, and a row of 
lockers and seats similar to those opposite. 
The whole interior is lighted by electricity, 
and the air is fresh and sweet. 

“This,” explains Mr. Lake, “is our living 
room. We have accommodations for six 
men. Aft is the engine—a thirty horse- 
power gasolene engine—which supplies 
fresh air, drives the screw, generates elec- 
tricity for the lights, and compresses air in 
the storage tanks. By means of it we can 
travel at a five-knot rate while at the sur- 
face, and while on the bottom at a trifle 
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slower gait. Aft of the engine 
Under us are the 


is a motor. 
§ water tanks, occupying about 


two and a half feet of our 
depth. These are filled with 
water when we wish to go 
down, and pumped out again 
when we want to come to the 
surface.” 
A Mr. Lake then steps forward 
» ‘to an iron bulkhead and passes 
“ through a narrow door. We 
follow him, and squeeze 
through a compartment, the 
dimensions of which are some- 
thing like two by three feet, 
into another of much larger 
size. 

“This,” continues our guide, 
“is the diver’s room. By 
utilizing the air-lock through which we 
just passed, and compressing the air 
in it, and in this compartment, until 
the pressure within equals the pressure 
of the water on the outside of the hull, 
we may pass from the bow of the. boat 
to the engine room while the door in the 
bottom is open. This indicator in the door 
here between the air-lock and the diver’s 
room, tells us when the air pressure is 
equal in both compartments. The pressure 
in the other parts of the boat is, of course, 
normal. When we have compressed the 
air, the diver goes out through this door 


-in the bottom,” showing us a manhole 


about two and a half feet in 











THE “ARGONAUT” JUST BEFORE LAUNCHING. 


' diameter, ‘and can work out- 
“side as long as is desirable. 
We supply him with air from 
the reservoir. Here is the tel- 
ephone which communicates 
with him and with the other 
end of the vessel. Forward 
here in the nose of the boat is 
the lookout’s compartment. 
The man-‘on duty has full.con- 
trol.of the boat, starting and 
stopping her by means of this 
lever. He has use of these 
three deadlights, one forward 
and one on each side,” 

“To what depth can your 
boat descend?” we ask. 
“That,” replies the inventor, 




















“4s a question which only experience can an- 
swer. Wehaveconstructed this boat to with- 
stand the water pressure at a depth of sev- 
eral hundred feet; but we hardly expect to 
operate at a depth greater than 150 feet. This 


will, of course, allow a very great 
factor of safety, which is necessary 
in a boat of this kind. We do not 
anticipate any difficulty in working 
at a depth of 150 feet. As you per- 
haps know, the motion of a wave 
is felt no farther under the surface 
than the height of the wave above, 
and as the largest waves are seldom 
more than fifteen or twenty feet 
high, we shall not have to take into 
‘account any disturbance of the 
water. And, besides, we shall have 
all the fresh air we shall need.” 

“And how is the air obtained?” 

“Have I not told you? The 
masts which you saw when you 
came on board are really three-inch 
iron pipes. The gasolene engine 
in the stern of the boat pumps the 
air out of the body of the vessel, 
and finally discharges it through the 
aft mast, just above, thus creating a 
partial vacuum, which is filled as 
soon as created by the fresh air 
which sucks down the forward mast. 
This establishes a current of air 
which is ample for all our needs. 
When working in water deeper than 
forty feet we remove the masts and 
use instead two long rubber tubes, 
or. hose pipes, through which we 
exhaust and renew the air in the 
same manner. The ends of the 
tubes are, of course, supported on 
the surface by floats. 

“You will see that I have tried 
to guard against every contin- 
gency. For instance, we have 
three ways of getting to the surface, first, 
by the usual method of forcing the water 
out of the ballast tanks by compressed 
air; second, by pumping it out by 
the use of a hand pump; and third, by 
dropping our anchors and heavy keel. 
Again, we have two ways of propelling 
the boat—when on the surface, by the 
gasolene engine or the motor, and when 
on the bottom, by either the motor or by 
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hand, when we wish to move only a short 
distance.” 

“How will you manage when you wish 
to unload a valuable cargo from a wreck on 
the bottom? Will you raiseit tothe surface?” 


SUBMERGED DIVER COMING TO THE SURFACE, 


“No, we will not. We have no storage 
room in this vessel, so we shall have built 
a set of freight boats, very similar to this 
one in general shape, that of a hollow cigar, 
with wheels, so that they may roll along the 
bottom, but without machinery of their own.” 

We have finished our inspection, and 
bidding Mr. Lake adieu we leave the little 
vessel, full of genuine wonder at the skill 
and perseverance of her inventor. 
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On December 16, 1897, the “Argonaut” 
was given her first public trial, at Ferry 
Bar, Baltimore, in the presence of a great 
crowd that had gathered on the long bridge 
and the wharves in anticipation of the 


event. A short trip was first taken for the 
benefit of the mayor of Baltimore, who was 
present, and for the purpose of showing 
how quickly the vessel could be submerged 
and brought to the surface again. About 
2 P. M. the same day the second trip was 
made, the vessel carrying, besides Mr. 
Lake, who was in command, a crew of five 
men, representatives of New York and 
Baltimore papers—one of whom was a 
young lady—and one or two invited guests, 
in all twelve persons. The boat was first 
made to circle about at various rates of 
speed and degrees of submersion, after 
which the conning tower hatch was 
screwed down and she was entirely put 
under water. Starting in about eighteen 
feet of water, the course was laid in a 
southerly direction, which carried the ves- 
sel into the greatest depths in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. It was found that the mud, 
which is some three or four feet. deep, .so 
interfered with the wheels that they could 
not be used to advantage for rolling on the 
bottom; the propeller was therefore used, 
the wheels sliding over the mud, except for 
a few minutes when hard ground was, 
struck, during which they worked _per- 
fectly,, .The channel, dredged to 27 feet, 
was crossed several times, the baat going 
down one side and up the other with great 
ease. After demonstrating. to the. entire 
satisfaction of his guests that he had perfect 
control of his vessel, Mr. Lake announced 
that he would again submerge her, and that 
a diver would pass through.the door in the 
bottam, climb. on to the deck, and appear 
on the surface, all of which was accom- 
plished. 

On the following Saturday, December 
18, another public exhibition was given, 
during which the “Argonaut” again did 
everything her inventor has claimed for 
her. Since then, after having some minor 
alterations made, such as changing the po- 
sition of fuel tanks, etc., she has been thor- 
oughly tested. For two months or more 
she cruised about the lower waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay, traveling over 1,000 miles 
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under her own power, and being put 
through a series of most interesting tests. 

At the mouth of the Patuxent River, in 
10 fathoms of water, Mr. Lake found no 
difficulty in picking up and cutting a cable 
laid across the channel, and in examining 
an old wreck. All kinds of bottoms were 
traversed, from the softest ooze—in which 
the diver would sink knee-deep—to the 
smooth, hard sand of the ocean, and over 
rough and hilly surfaces, amid strong cur- 
rents. 

It was found that after a submergence of 
ten hours, during five hours of which the 
fresh air supply from above was shut off, 
the crew were as fresh as ever. 

It is Mr. Lake’s intention to begin oper- 
ations as soon as one of the freight boats— 
or lighter tanks, as they may be called— 
is completed. 

USES FOR THE “ARGONAUT.” 

The principal uses to which the “Argo- 
naut” may be adapted were described at the 
beginning of this article. The one that 
was not then mentioned, and the one that is 
probably the most valuable to the world 
at large, is that of a torpedo boat. For 
such. a purpose she would have to be re- 
designed, built very much longer in pro- 
portion to her diameter, and with much 
more powerful machinery, as speed has 
been the least consideration in the existing 
boat.. Such a torpedo boat as Mr. Lake’s 
invention suggests should be able, not only 
to travel on the surface, and just under it, 
but on the bottom, where, if necessary, she 
could lie in waiting for hours or even days 
at a time. She would be able to approach 
an enemy’s ship without being seen, only 
coming to the surface occasionally to cor- 
rect her course, being perfectly protected 
by the water under which she moves. 

There are many other uses to which this 
boat may be put, but it will be impossible 
to deal with them here. No one who has 
seen the “Argonaut,” or has talked with 
her inventor, can fail to catch some of his 
enthusiasm, which is unbounded. He is 
ready to discuss anything, from an expe- 
dition to the North Pole to the most ar- 
tistic way of blowing up a modern warship. 
That we shall hear of his achievements in 
the near future there is little doubt, as his 
energy is as great as his enthusiasm, 
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BY CAROLINE A. POWELL 


MERICANS love a su- 
perlative: They rejoice 
that they have the 
widest lakes, the larg- 
est mountains and the 
richest men. They like 
to know what yacht 
sails the swiftest, what 
train makes the quickest time, what poet 
is the most sublime, what picture is the 
most beautiful. It will then be of interest 








to inquire briefly who of all the men who 
have ever lived is now the most famous? 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt said, before 
the recent war, he had observed that the 
men who deserved most of their country 
had served her on the battlefield; but the 
man we would name was not a soldier. A 





soldier’s name may_be precious to his own 
country, but it is the poet or the philosopher 
who goes beyond the bounds-of his own 
nation and speaks to the race; but the ‘hero 
we have in mind, so far as we know, never 
wrote a line and was neither an orator, a 
statesman or a teacher. He gave us no 
code of laws such as is associated with 
Moses, nor system of morals or of religious 
belief as did Confucius and Buddha; he 
was simply a wandering chieftain, a shep- 
herd of flocks; yet at this day the name of 
Abraham is more widely known and more 
revered than any other on earth. There is 
no reputation that can for one moment 
be compared to his, 

The Jews’ proudest boast is that he is a 
child of Abraham; the fundamental claim 
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of the Mohammedan as against the Jew is 
that he is the rightful descendant; while 
the whole Christian world claims: that al- 
though not heirs, according -to the. flesh, 
they alone are the true followers of this 
mighty spirit of the past. Mohammed’s 
claim as the Prophet of God is based largely 
on the assumption that he is a. direct de- 
scendant of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
and the followers of Islatn, scattered. as 
they are in great numbers over a large part 
of Asia and much of Africa, annually send 
their pilgrims to the tomb at the cave of 
Machpelah, where was buried. him who 
bears the peerless title El Khulil, The 
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Friend. The Oriental, perhaps, has never 
heard the name of our greatest men, but 
he holds in universal honor that of Abra- 
ham, while there is not a Jewish synagogue 
or.a Christian church or family either in 
Europe or America, where the character we 
speak of has not been extolled, Abraham’s 
fame encircles the globe. 

What is the reason of this wide and un- 
paralleled homage, and what is the secret 


*.of Abraham’s greatness? We will recount 


some of the facts of his life, tell something 
of the story of his two famous sons, in this 
and a succeeding paper, and attempt a briéf 
reply. 

THE STORY. 


About two thousand 
years before Christ, Chal- 
dea was a country of much 
importance and of consid- 
erable advancement in civ- 
ilization. Ur was one of 
the principal cities, and 
was a place of activity and 
commerce, being in former 
times situated on the banks 
of the river Euphrates, 
about one’ hundred and 
twenty-five miles from the 
Persian Gulf. Professor 
Sayce tells us that it con- 
tained a large library, with 
as many as ten thousand 
volumes, carefully ar- 
ranged and numbered, and 
that there are still found 
among the ruins remains 
of clay tickets with the 
names and numbers of the 
books which readers de- 
sired to get from the li- 
brarian. The principal 
large building was the 
temple to the moon-god- 
dess, which could be seen 
from all parts of the city, 
and the deity in whose 
honor it was reared was 
worshipped with enthusi- 
asm. The religion of the 
people was pronouncedly 
polytheistic. They had a 
chief god named Ra. Un- 
der him were three gods, 


‘ 











each of whom had wives. Un- 
der them were three other gods, 
the Moon God, the Sun God 
and the Atmosphere God, who 
also had wives. There were 
also five gods who represented 
the five planets, and after them 
were inferior deities in great 
numbers. The effort to account 
for the existence of the world 
around resulted with them as 
it has with most nations in 
a great sub-division of the un- 
seen, .creative and governing 
powers. 

It was in or near this place 
that Abraham lived with his 
father, brother and nephew. 
Bred in this idolatrous atmos- 
phere, if he had not been one of 
the thinkers of his race he would 
simply have floated with the 
tide and made no advancement 
on what his fathers had attained. 
How or when we know not, and 
who that has had the experience 
could ever tell, there came to 
him in that idolatrous city and 
in the midst of that old civiliza- 
tion, the most profound and im- 
portant conviction that has ever 
or can ever enter a human mind. 
As Max Muller has said, “If we 
are asked how this one Abra- 
ham passed through the denial 
of all other gods to the knowl- 
edge of the one God, we are 
content to answer that it was by 
a special divine revelation 
granted to that one man, and 
handed down by him to Jews, Christians 
and Mohammedans. . . We want to 
know more of that man than we do; but 
even with the little we know of him he 
stands before us as a figure second only to 
One in the whole history of the world.” 
There is a story in the Koran which is 
but a tradition, yet which is interesting as 
an endeavor to explain the workings of 
Abraham’s mind. 

“When night overshadowed him, he saw 
a star, and said, This is my Lord. But 
when it set, he said, I like not those that 
set. And when he saw the moon rising, 
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COMPANIED AND WITH SLIGHT PROVISION, 
FACES DEATH WITHOUT QUESTION.” 


he said, This is my Lord. But when the 
moon set, he answered, Verily, if my Lord 
direct me not in the right way, I shall be 
as one of those who err. And when he 
saw the sun rising, he said, This is my 
Lord. This is greater than the star or 
moon. But when the sun went down, he 
said, O my people, I am clear of these 
things; I turn my face to Him who hath 
made the heaven and the earth.” 

The man into whose mind this mighty 
thought had entered must be inspired, and 
thenceforward he enters on a higher plane 
of existence. Abraham could no longer 
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dwell in the uncongenial surroundings of 
Ur; the people were out of sympathy with 
him, and would have none of his doctrine, 
and like the Pilgrim Fathers, thousands of 
years later, who left their homes and trav- 
eled across the sea so that they might be 
free to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences, so Abraham, 
with his father Terah, his brother Nahor, 
his wife Sarah, his servants, his flocks and 
herds, left Ur and as peaceful emigrants 
went northward to Haran, in the land of 
Mesopotamia, and later southward into 
Canaan, the present land of Palestine. 
* * * 

There is little difference between the en- 
campment of a Bedouin sheik of the present 
day and that of the emigrant Chaldean 
sheik who encamped on the fields of Pal- 
estine something like four thousand years 
ago. Abraham had extensive flocks of 
sheep, goats and camels, which in an un- 
fenced country, where there were tribes 
unrestrained by law and where there were 
wild beasts, required a large number of 
herdsmen to take care of and protect them. 
Thus it would be that an establishment like 
Abraham’s might spread over a consider- 
able stretch of ground, and would consist 
not of one encampment only, but of several, 
at times some distance apart. An_encamp- 
ment may consist of thirty or more black 
goat skin tents. The sheik is conspicuous 
from the rest by the scarlet cloak he wears, 
the rope which binds the loose turban 
on his head, and the spear he holds in his 
hand. “The chief’s wife, the princess of the 
tribe, is there in her own tent, to make the 
cakes and prepare the usual meal of milk 
and butter; the slave or the child is ready 
to bring in the red lentil soup for the weary 
hunter, or to kill the calf for the unex- 
pected guest.”* 

In a country where every man has to be 
his own magistrate and police officer the 
only security for life or property lay in 
the strength of the family or tribe. A man 
without children or relatives is in a defence- 
less condition, and in no country has kin- 
dred so strong a hold or is of so much 
importance as the East. Has there been a 
murder committed or a theft perpetrated? 


*Stanley’s “Jewish Church.” 
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It is the family or clan of the killed or ag- 
grieved person that accomplishes revenge 
or sees that justice is done. It is this law- 
less condition of things which is largely re- 
sponsible for the prevalence in the East of 
polygamy. The more sons a man has the 
more secure is he in the possession of his 
property and power. One who is childless 
and has emigrated away from his family, as 
did Abraham, would be in a perilous condi- 
tion. The man, on the other hand, who 
has a plurality of wives and large numbers 
of children, while secure in great measure 
from depredations without, has all the 
curse of a family divided against itself 
within. 

The intrigues formed by mothers and 
sons in polygamous households to secure 
heirship and precedence, and the bitterness 
thus engendered, often makes the Eastern 
home a veritable hell. Thus it was in 
Abraham’s encampment. He was a child- 
less man, and was separated from the rela- 
tives he had left behind by a distance which 
in those days of slow travelling made them 
more useless to him for protection than 
if in these days an ocean lay between. 

ek om eer 

A tree does not grow ina night. A saint 
is not a product of a day or a year. The 
slow growth of our race towards holiness 
or even towards a holy ideal would discour- 
age any one but the God who made us and 
loves us. Our human nature is complex 
and many sided, and Abraham, although 
the immortal fire had touched his soul, was 
an Oriental by inheritance and training, 
and had all the craft and duplicity incident 
thereto. An Arab is false on principle, and 
is unable to understand why the word 
“liar” should be a term of reproach. So it 
is that we who have been trained to regard 
untruthfulness as disgraceful find it hard 
to understand why Abraham should disap- 
point us at the very points where we should 
not expect him to fail. 

Abraham, in his native Chaldea, had not 
been bred to much respect for women. The 
practice of polygamy had prevailed there in 
large measure, and when such is the case 
the estimate placed on women is always 
extremely low. Nevertheless, the devotion 
of Abraham to Sarah has been a proverb 
all through the ages. Although she bore 
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him no children, and although he had 
larger hopes based on a son and successor 
than could be measured by material pos- 
session or defense, he was true to her and 
her only for many years. It must be con- 
fessed that on his visit to Egypt and on 
other occasions he was guilty of shameful 
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IN NO COUNTRY IS A SON 


falsehood towards her, and these incidents 
show that in spite of all his high aspira- 
tions the duplicity of the Oriental was 
strongly embedded in his nature. It was 
Sarah herself, who, seeing the encroach- 
ment of time on both of them, and fearing 
a desolate old age, persuaded Abraham to 





take to himself Hagar, the Egyptian. The 
situation is not easy to understand in a 
western atmosphere like ours. Hagar was 


a slave, probably purchased or given to 
Abraham during his visit to Egypt, whither 
he had gone during the prevalence of a 
famine in Canaan. 


Sarah and Abraham 


SO PRIZED AS IN THE EAST. 


thought little more of her than of one of 
their camels or sheep, but any theory of 
servitude which ignores the dignity of a 
human being is doomed to come to naught. 
Hagar, in the custom of those days, had 
no legal rights, and no claim to kindly 
treatment, save what her owners might 
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choose to give her. Sarah’s plan evidently 
was that the son Hagar might bear should 
become hers, and that Hagar should re- 
nounce all right in him. She did not un- 
derstand then the might of mother love, 
and still less did she dream of the latent 
pride of race, intense individuality, and 
fierce jealousy which burned in the heart 
of the Egyptian Hagar. Abraham’s 


household was no bower of ease when the 
passions of these two bitter women were 
aroused, and the situation is but a repeti- 
is happening every day 


tion of what 
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now in the harems of the polygamous Fast. 

Hagar’s son, Ishmael, was like his 
mother in strength and fierceness of char- 
acter, and these two firebrands made life a 
bitter thing for Abraham and Sarah. 
Sarah, however, as first wife, was the head 
of the establishment, and Abraham de- 
ferred to her authority. So cruelly did she 
use her power that before the birth of Ish- 
mael Hagar had fled from her mistress, in 
a desperate idea that she might make her 
way back to her old home in Egypt. But 
Sarah now expected to have the better of 


HIS MOTHER WAS OVERWHELMING. 
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THE BONDWOMAN MUST BE DISMISSED. 


the disdainful, mocking slave. She herself, 
in her old age, and after all hope had 
passed, became the mother of a son, a son, 
moreover, whom Abraham acknowledged 
as his heir, not only to the headship of his 
house, but also as the transmitter of the 
mystical birthright, little understood by 
the untutored tribe around him, and dif- 
ficult of apprehension to the worldly 
minded man in any age, but the possession 
and transmission of which has made of the 
Hebrew the seer of the human! race, a 
pathway of God to the soul. 
Rs ES ee 

Ishmael was about seventeen years old 
when the birth of Isaac occurred. The 
event was a bitter disappointment, both to 
him and to his mother. Abraham was a 
man of large substance. Had he been a 
fighting man, with his abilities and force of 
character he could easily have won for 


himself a more important place as a ruler. 


than he actually held. Hagar was ambi- 
tious, and had placed great hopes on the 
ultimate accession of Ishmael to his father’s 
position, and now the son of her envious 
mistress was to take his place. Matters 


came to a climax between the two women 
on the occasion of the great feast which 
was given for the weaning of Isaac. Ish- 
mael seems to have made himself unusu- 
ally obnoxious on this occasion. Boylike, 
he mocked at Isaac, and aggressively re- 
flected his mother’s spirit. Sarah was in- 
censed beyond measure. She laid the case 
before Abraham, and insisted that the 
“bondwoman” should be dismissed. Abra- 
ham never seems to have disputed any re- 
quest of Sarah’s regarding the household, 
and at once agreed that Ishmael and Ha- 
gar should go. But, from the fact that on 
their departure he only furnished them with 
a piece of bread and a bottle of water, it is 
implied that, far from wishing to drive 
them out to the desert with such slight pro- 
vision and without protection, his idea was 
that Hagar and her son were to direct their 
steps to another of his own encampments, 
where they might dwell in peace, and Ish- 
mael grow up without friction as regards 


Isaac. 
eee ee 


This mild procedure, however, was no 
part of the plan of the fierce and passionate 
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Seeing her deeply prized ambition 
to be the mother of the chief of Abraham’s 
clan thus set_aside, she was resolved that 
she and her son should not occupy a. sub- 
ordinate place in an auxiliary encampment. 
Out to the free life of the desert was her 


Hagar. 


wild desire. , If-she could not be first, she 
would be nothing. She would rather die. 
And truly. he who sets his face to the desert, 
unaccompanied, and with no provision but 
a piece of bread and a bottle of water, -faces 
death. without question. 


™, : 
s 


* * * * 


ishinagt was old enough to know. the 
danger of the proceeding, but the love be- 
tween him and his mother was overwhelm- 
ing, and the ‘rashness and daring of her 
nature were repeated in his own. © They 
turned their faces to the wilderness, follow- 
ing the caravan route, and hoping to find 
wells in which to replenish their water bot- 
tle. - But no wells are found, no friendly 
tent. ig in sight, no caravan train appears. 

The water in the bottle is spent, and the 
agonies of thirst begin. The stalwart 
youth, as has happened before and since, 
gives in first, and the weeping woman, her 
passion for the time quenched, cannot urge 
him a step forward. 

Ishmael is so utterly spent that his end 
seems near, and his mother lays him under 
a shrub to die. What now were all her 
ambitions, her jealousies, her revenge? 
How small all these things seem when the 
lives of our loved ones are fading from us! 
Had not God promised to care for the lad? 
What was the wonderful voice she had 
heard before in the desert concerning Ish- 
mael, when as yet he had not been born? 

“He shall be as a wild ass among men, 
his hand shall be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him, and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren.” 

And now as she lifts her face in agony to 
the illimitable space above her, she again 
hears the voice, “What aileth thee, Hagar? 
Fear not, for God hath heard the voice of 
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the lad where he is.” And she sees a well 

of water so near. that she cannot under- 

stand how she could have overlooked it. 
- anes * * 

Out on the lonely desert, and in the ma- 
jestic silence where so many souls have re- 
ceived. revelation, there came to Hagar a 
sense of the presence and personality of 
God so overwhelming that it has left its 
mark on her posterity to our own time. 

* *  * * 


The prediction made concerning Ishmael 
is fulfilled unto thts day. The lad became 
a mighty chieftain, and was the progenitor 
of powerful rulers. His descendants, be- 
fore Mohammed’s. time, had _ spread 
throughout Asia Minor... In Europe they 
populated the south of Spain, where they 
ruled for seven. hundred years. They as- 
cended more than one hundred thrones be- 
yond their native soil, and until quite re- 
cently the Arabs of the Soudan have held 
that. region against. the powers of both 
France and England, 

es ee et 

While the faith of other nations fades 
into abstractions, the belief of the Jew and 
the Mohammedan in the oneness and per- 
sonality of God is firmly held and passion- 
ately maintained. Ishmael has grasped 
one portion of Abraham’s glorious revela- 
tion and discovery, but the other and 
higher portion he has missed through all 
the centuries. 

It is a grand thing to believe that God is 
one, but it is grander still to believe in His 
universal Fatherhood, and to be the trans- 
mitter of a supreme blessing to all the fami- 
lies of earth. Ishmael has had far greater 
material dominion than ever Isaac pos- 
sessed; his hand has been against every 
man, and he has lived by the sword; but it 
was from Isaac’s race that the Prince of 
Peace came, whose dominion over the 
hearts of men shall never cease, and who 
shall reign forever and ever. 








NOCTURNE 


Deep within the woodland,— 
Apart from human sight, 

The fire-fly lamps are swinging 
In the silence of the night. 


The lakelets lift their faces, 
Mirrors of silver light, - 
Unmindful of the glances 
Of the playful water sprite. 
George J. Ferreira 
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T the breakfast table next morning I 
found that the message of the pre- 
vious night had been accepted as a 

gage of battle, and that large reinforce- 
ments of infantry, and immense supplies of 
food and ammunition were being hurried 
forward with all possible haste: 

Governor Pickens -sought his office: at 
the usual hour, a portly gentleman of the 
ancient Carolinian type, attired, as was his 
wont, in a dress suit of the finest material, 
and faultless cut, set off by immaculate 
linen, silk stockings, and low-cut enamelled 
leather shoes. 

In wealth, but one man in the State ex- 
celled him; in diplomatic honors he easily 
stood first, having but recently resigned his 
post as ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
to an impressive personal dignity and state- 
liness he added a benignant and studied 
courtesy, and a really kindly and chivalrous 
heart. He had been elected by the legis- 
lature to the governorship by those who 
protested against that ultra policy which 
proposed that South Carolina should se- 
cede, with or without the co-operation of 
her sister states. He had up to this time 
hoped to secure a peaceful dissolution of 
the Union. 

At headquarters General Beauregard 
awaited us; a thin, wiry, vigorous creole, 
prematurely white-haired, although barely 
forty years old, but quick, impassioned, 
abrupt and commanding; a typical French 


* The first article of this series, ‘‘ The Birth of the Con- 
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general, suggesting. something of D’Artag- 
nan and Richelieu combined. Faultlessly 
uniformed and studiously courteous, it was 
nevertheless evident that he labored under 
suppressed excitement. 

“Governor Pickens,” said he, ay must 
examine the mail from Fort Sumter’before 
it is forwarded.” 

“Sir!” replied Governor Pickens, “Major 
Anderson has my word that it shall pass 
unexamined into the postmaster’s hands.” 

“It is impossible for us to safely continue 
this privilege,” cried Beauregard: “Tt may 
cost us dearly to remain in ignorance‘of the 
Federal plans.” 

“Mr. Anderson’s mail shall pass unexam- 
ined to the postmaster,” replied Governor 
Pickens, “until I have formally - notified 
him that I am forced to discontinue the 
privilege. I promised him this, and I will 
not break my word; whatever the result.” 

General Beauregard . firmly » protested 
against this determination, but the Gover- 
nor was inflexible, and Col. Duryea, I 
think, was the aide who carried the un- 
opened mail bag to the office, and brought 
back the postmaster’s receipt therefor. 

An aide on the staff of General Beaure- 
gard was directed to secure the Fort Sum- 
ter mail and bring it back to the army 
headquarters, where the official envelopes 
were taken out and examined. All private 
letters were duly forwarded, unopened. 
Judge Magrath was despatched by Gover- 
nor Pickens to the fort to inform Major 
Anderson that mail from Fort Sumter 
would no longer be received or forwarded 








until further notice. Major Anderson pro- 
tested, and further asked that his own let- 
ters and dispatches sent up that morning 
should be returned to the fort. Judge 
Magrath replied, “This cannot be done.” 


A PICTURESQUE CANARD. 


There is, I understand, a statement that 
this mail bag was opened at the Governor’s 
office, having been emptied upon a table at 
which gathered Governor Pickens, Gen- 
eral Beauregard and Judge Magrath, and 
that all three hesitated to open the official 
envelopes which were picked out from 
among the private letters and laid before 
them for examination. It is said that Ma- 
grath, on being asked to open the des- 
patches, said, hotly, “No sir! I have too 
recently been a United States Judge, and 
have been in the habit of sentencing people 
to the penitentiary for this sort of thing.” 
That Governor Pickens next requested 
General Beauregard to open them, and that 
he replied, ‘Certainly not! Governor, you 
are the proper person to open these let- 
ters.” 

That thereupon Governor Pickens said, 
nervously, “Well, if you are all so fastidi- 
ous, give them to me,” and held the first 
letter for some time, as if deeply thinking, 
until Magrath said, “Go ahead, Governor! 
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Open it,” when he tore at the letter so 
fiercely as to nearly destroy it. 

I do not believe this story, as I know 
that Governor Pickens had the mail for- 
warded to the postmaster, and it was not 
brought back to the Governor’s office. 

Either of the three men would feel very 
keenly the bitterness of such a necessity, 
and that they acted none too soon in pre- 


venting communication with Fort. Sumter ° 


was at once manifest. The following des- 
patch was found among those sent to the 
United States adjutant general at Wash- 
ington, and this unmistakably pointed to a 
proposed movement soon to be made, and 
possibly fatal to the success of General 
Beauregard’s purposes. The most impor- 
tant of these intercepted despatches un- 
doubtedly referred to a recent communica- 
tion from Peace Commissioner M. J. 
Crawford, sent from Washington to Gov- 
ernor Pickens, and imparted by him to 
Major Anderson, in which he stated, “This 
government will not undertake to suppiy 
Fort Sumter without notice to you. 

The President intends to shift the responsi- 
bility upon Major Anderson, by suffering 
him to be starved out.” The despatch 
opened indicated that this policy had been 
abandoned, and that desperate measures 
were to be taken to provision, and probably 
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It contained the 


reinforce the garrison. 
following paragraphs: 


ANDERSON’S LAST DISPATCH. 


“I had the honor to receive by yester- 
day’s mail the letter of the honorable Sec- 
retary of War, dated April 4, and confess 
that what he there states surprises me very 
greatly, following as it does, and contra- 
- dicting so positively, the assurance which 
Mr. Crawford telegraphed that he was au- 
thorized to make. I trust that this mat- 
ter will be at once put in a correct light, as 
a movement made now, when the South 
has been erroneously informed that none 
such will be attempted, would produce the 
most disastrous results throughout our 
country. 

“Tt is, of course, now too late for me to 
give any advice in reference to the pro- 
posed scheme of Captain Fox. I fear that 
its resu:t cannot fail to be disastrous to all 
concerned. Even with his boat at our 
walls, the loss of life (as I think I men- 
tioned to Captain Fox) in unloading her 
will more than pay for the good to be ac- 
complished by the expedition. 

“I am, Colonel, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

“Robert Anderson, 


“Major, First Artillery, Commanding.” 


All was clear beyond question. Fox had 
made the most of Hartstene’s_ ill-timed 
carelessness, and had indicated, without 
taking Anderson into his confidence; an 
outline of his plan of relief. Already the 
vessels fitting out at New York. were 
ready to sail. Fort Sumter would be ap- 
proached by stealth or open force, and per- 
haps by both. It would never be peace- 
fully yielded. It must be bombarded, and 
at once, for Chew’s notice from Washifig- 
ton, if vague, was significant enough now. 

The contents of the despatches were at 
once wired to Montgomery. . Denuncia- 
tions of the “treachery” of Captain Fox 
followed, Governor Pickens claiming, as 
he did to his dying day, that that astute 
gentleman had secured permission to visit 
Anderson “on a purely pacific mission.” 
Later the Governor informed the Confed- 
erate Secretary of War that he had “seized 
the mails because he considered that a state 


of war had been inaugurated at Washing- 
ton,” and that “information of a public na- 
ture is necessary to us at this juncture.” 
“You will see by these letters,” he added, 
“how it is intended to supply the fort.” 

The Confederate cabinet was loth to de- 
cide, and we awaited in suspense their in- 
structions, which arrived April 10, and 
were communicated at once to Governor 
Pickens by Gen. Beauregard. They were 
brief and explicit: 


“If you have no doubt of the authorized 
character of the agent who communicated 
to you the intention of the Washington 
government to supply Fort Sumter by 
force, you will at once demand its evacu- 
ation, and if this is refused, proceed, in such 
manner as you may determine, to reduce it. 

“L. P. Walker.” 


Despite their own hesitation and delay, 
the Confederate cabinet were not pleased 
when Beauregard wired that such demand 
would be made at noon, April 11. He 
would not give his reasons, which were 
mainly based on the fact that he had in 
transportation from Augusta, Georgia, 
most of the powder to be used in the bom- 
bardment. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BOMBARDMENT. 


We had mustered for the attack on the 
fort, and to guard the harbor and city, 
about 4,000 men, and nearly as many more 
had been levied and armed, and were on 
their way to Charleston. Nineteen forts 
and batteries, including the famous “Iron 
Clad Floating Battery,” already converged 
their heavy guns and huge mortars upon 
the invested fortress, and on Wednesday, 


. April 10, the removal of a dwelling house 


at Moultrieville, on Sullivan’s Island, un- 
masked the most formidable of all, whose 
columbiads enfiladed two tiers of the bar- 
bette guns of Sumter, and held a third tier 
in reverse. 

_ What could Anderson effect against such 
odds; with only eighty-five artillerists, who 
must be swept from his heavy barbette co- 
lumbiads, should he dareto use them against 
our batteries? If he were to be reinforced, 
however? Well, that was another matter, 
but Beauregard would not allow that to be 
accomplished. It was beyond question that 
Sumter must fall, for the Federal authori- 





DRAWN BY VICTOR A. SEARLES. 
“WILL GENERAL BEAUREGARD OPEN HIS BATTERIES UPON ME WITHOUT 
FURTHER NOTICE?” ASKED MAJOR ANDERSON, 
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ties had thrown away every chance of re- 
lieving her. I had no doubt of the result. 
Already the silken State flag which was to 
replace yonder ensign had been embroid- 
ered by dainty fingers and lay in its cas- 
ings in the office near at hand. I believed 
that the North would not fight; that peace 
would swiftly follow upon ‘our sure, swift 
victory, and that the Confederate States 
would be promptly acknowledged by all the 
nations of the earth. 

And yet as I gazed and dreamed of the 
flush of conquest, and the intoxication of 
victory, I thought of the prediction which 
followed the burning, arrogant and. even 
flippant specches of leading Southern states- 
men at a public meeting in Columbia some 
months before. One gentleman holding up 
a spotless silk handkerchief, had scoffingly 
said “that the blood shed in this movement 
would not stain this snowy handkerchief”; 
another had promised “to ‘drink all the 
blood poured from Southern veins,” etc., 
and others had spoken more moderately, 
but: had declared their confidence in. a 
peaceable and bloodless dissolution of the 
Union; and then had said a venerable and 
previously popular. Senator: “I cannot 
agree with the gentleman who has preceded 
me. I believe that we shall not only. have 
war, but that it will be a long and bloody 
conflict.” Amid a deathly stillness, in 
strong contrast to the continuous applause 
which had greeted his associates, he con- 


tinued in the same strain of sinister augury,’ 


closing with this appalling prediction: 
“You will yet take up your carpets to make 
stretchers, and tear up your dresses to 
bandage the wounds of your best and brav- 
est.” 

THE FINAL SUMMONS. 


On Thursday, April 11th, ex-United 
States Senator James Chestnut of South 
Carolina and Captain Stephen ‘D. Lee, both 
of General Beauregard’s staff, with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Chisholm representing Gov- 
ernor Pickens, started in a rowboat for 
Fort Sumter, arriving about the middle of 
the afternoon. Through these gentlemen 
General Beauregard demanded the evacua- 
tion of the fort, stating: “That the Con- 
federate government, wishing to avert war, 
and believing that an amicable settlement 
could be reached, had heretofore made no 
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demand for its surrender, but could no 
longer refrain from so doing. If the garri- 
son chose to surrender the fort, it could 
march out with all the honors of war, with 
their arms, colors and private property, 
and saluting their ensign, etc.” After con- 
siderable discussion and delay the follow- 
ing reply was delivered to General Beaure- 


gard’s messengers by Major Anderson: 


Fort Sumter, S. C., April 11, 1861. 

“General—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication de- 
manding the evacuation of this fort, and 
to say in reply thereto that it is a demand 
with which I regret to say that my sense 
of honor and of my obligations to my gov- 
ernment prevent my compliance. Thanking 
you for the fair, manly and courteous terms 
proposed, and for the high compliment paid 
me, I am, General, very respectfully,” etc. 


With this ‘reply it is said that the mes- 
sengers left the fort, and had entered their 
barge, when: Major Anderson asked Colonel 
Chestnut: “Will General Beauregard open 
his batteries without further notice to me?” 

“I think not,” Chestnut replied hesitat- 
ingly; then adding more positively: “No; 
I ‘can say to you that he will not without 
giving you further notice.” 

Upon the return of the envoys Major An- 
derson’s=written reply, and what had been 
said, wéteé wired to the cabinet at Mont- 
gomery.’« Later in the evening the follow- 
ing instructions: were received: 

“Tf Major Anderson will state the time 
at which, as:indicated by him, he will evac- 
uate, and agrée that in the meantime he will 
not use his guns against us, unless ours 
should be employed against Fort Sumter, 
you are authorized to thus avoid the effu- 
sion of blood. If this or its equivalent be 
refused, reduce the fort as your judgment 
decides to be most practicable. : 

“L. P. Walker.” 


It was now late in the evening, but no 
time was to be lost. Colonel Chestnut and 
Lee at once left for the fort, arriving there 
about 1 A. M. of Friday, April 12. ° After 
considerable consultation with his officers, 
Major Anderson made his proposition, 
which, in brief, was an offer to evacuate the 
fort at noon on the 15th, if not sooner at- 























tacked or relieved, or otherwise instructed 
by his government. 
AT AN HOUR’S NOTICE. 

These terms were promptly refused by the 
envoys, who delivered in writing the fol- 
lowing notice to Major Anderson: 

-“Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, 3.30 A. M. 


' “Sir—By authority of Brigadier-General 
Beauregard, commanding the provisional 
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heaven. Signal torches waved their mes- 
sages of caution and intelligence, and tugs 
and boats carried aides and officers from 
one point to another. 


THE FIRST SHOT OF THE WAR. 


On ‘the instant a flash broke from the 
mortar battery near Fort Johnson on James 
Island, and a huge shell described a fiery 
arch over the waters, and descending, ex- 





FRANTIC WITH DELIGHT AT THE BOMBARDMENT, 


torces of the Confederate States, we have 
the honor to notify you that he will open 
the fire of his batteries on Fort Sumter in 
one hour from this time. 

“We have the honor, etc., 


“Chestnut. 
“Lee.” 


The die was cast. The night was clear 
and star-lit, and the battle lanterns and 
cressets at the several batteries glowed and 
twinkled on every side of the unruffled 





ploded above the fort, illuminating for an 
instant the parapet and the Stars and Stripes 
which already waved from the lofty flag- 
staff. 

It was the signal agreed upon, and Ruffin 
of Virginia, grown aged and gray-haired 
in his advocacy of secession, waiting lan- 
yard in hand beside his carefully aimed 
gun, answered it with a shot which struck 
deep into the masonry of the lower wall. 
Hoarse cheers broke out along the ready 
batteries, and then with incessant light- 
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nings and thunderings the whole shore 
line seemed to be lost in a veritable “fire of 
hell.” 

Long before this, half Charleston had oc- 
cupied the Battery, thronging the prome- 
nades, crowding the closely trimmed lawns, 
climbing on tree and 
pedestal and _ strug- 
gling for every ele- 
vated position. Every 
window and roof, 
every pier and build- 
ing which commanded 
the harbor, was soon 
crowded with eager 
spectators, who cheer- 
ed, yelled and shouted, 
half-frantic with en- 
thusiasm and delight. 

The day broke and 
the Southern cannon- 
ade grew more. intense 
and effective, but Sum- 
ter answered not. Was 
Anderson cowed and 
afraid to fire a single 
gun in defense of his flag? or had he deter- 
mined to die with his men, without attempt- 
ing any defense? 

It was five o’clock, and still the American 
flag waved above a deserted parapet. Six 
o’clock came and the great columbiads 
loaded and pointed were still silent.- Half- 
past six,and for two hours the guns of Rip- 
ley had swept the barbette tier, and dashed 
huge fragments of masonry from rampart 
and traverse. Had Doubleday forgotten 
his boast that he could “silence Moultrie’s 
guns in twenty minutes”? Seven o'clock! 
Surely Anderson would strike his flag and 
end this useless and futile contest. 


RUFFIN 


SUMTER OPENS FIRE. 


Suddenly from the lower tier of the right 
gorge angle Doubleday’s guns opened upon 
Cumming’s Point with beautiful precision, 
regularity and order. Another section at- 
tacked Sullivan’s Island, but the lighter 
thirty-twos first manned were shortly aban- 
doned for heavier guns bearing on Fort 
Moultrie. A third detachment cannonaded 
the work on James Island. Not over nine 
or ten guns, however, were in action, and 
these from the lightest armament of the 
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OF VIRGINIA WHO FIRED 
THE FIRST SHOT. 








fort. The heavy columbiads and sea-coast 
howitzers of the barbette tier, commanding 
Moultrie and the ironclad batteries, from 
which most was feared, seemed already 
silenced. 

Noon came, and the bombardment was at 
its height. Hour by 
hour the afternoon 
wore away, and still 
the unequal contest 
continued. The streets 
of the city were for 
the most part empty; 
the houses deserted, 
except where they af- 
forded a view of the 
all-absorbing specta- 
cle, and along the Bat- 
tery on the river front 
an immense throng 
seethed and _ eddied 
under the influence of 
the strongest of con- 
flicting human emo- 
tions. 

Rumors innumerable 
flew through the excited throngs, and men 
called to’ each other across the narrow 
docks and over the heads of hundreds mad- 
dened with triumph and the lust of battle. 

“The Yankee-fleet is outside, but daren’t 
come in.” 

“Moultrie has shot down Anderson’s flag 
twice, and is firing hot shot into the fort.” 

“Half of Sumter’s men are gone, and 
every officer is killed or wounded. They 
can’t hold out long.” 

“They say that- Captain Doubleday has 
gone crazy, and that Anderson has locked 
him up in a casemate.” 

“The fort is all on fire inside, and the 
soldiers are burning to death.” 

“Beauregard will assault Sumter to-night 
and capture what is left of them.” 

During the day I met a young lady friend 
of Miss Davis; a young sister of Lieutenant 
Jeff C. Davis of the fort; who was a 
pupil of Madame Bonnetheau, who kept a 
fashionable seminary in the city, and was 
daily dimming her pretty eyes with tears 
over the dangers which threatened her 
brother and the occasional coldness and 
little feminine slights of her once lovable 
and loving associates. 


























“O Mr. B—,” she said pityingly, “this is 
so dreadful. Do you think it is tru’y so?” 

“T don’t know, of course,” I said. “I can 
hardly see how they can escape very heavy 
loss under such a fire. Still, we have had 
no communication with Sumter since the 
bombardment opened, and no one outside 
the fort can know how many are hurt.” 

As the day drew near its close: several 
times the exultant populace deemed that 
the end was close at hand. The Federal 
fire was confined to two, or at most, three 
guns on three of the five faces of the fort, 
and two angles were silent altogether. The 
barracks and officers’ quarters had taken 
fire several times from shells and red-hot 
shot, and great clouds of splinters and 
masses of masonry were continually falling 
from the walls and upper works. Once the 
flag had fallen, with its staff cut through by 


a solid shot, but it was quickly raised on 
the stump of the shattered staff. 

Still Doubleday’s guns flashed and roared 
as the sun sank in the west, and his last 
rays tinted with strange beauty the Ameri- 
can. ensign, showing white and red and blue 
against the black reek of the burning quar- 
ters. The fire of the besiegers slackened 
as darkness gathered, Anderson’s guns 
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THE FAMOUS IRON-CLAD FLOATING BATTERY IN THE ENGAGEMENT. 
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2 
ceased, and gathering vapors, chilly breezes 
and a drizzling rain, drove most of the 
spectators to shelter. 


THE SECOND DAY’S BOMBARDMENT. 


The morning broke dull and chilly, and 
the monotonous interval fire of shells gave 
place to an ever increasing storm, including 
volleys of red hot shot from Moultrie, 
which soon set fire to the officers’ quarters. 
These soon burned slowly but steadily, giv- 
ing forth great volumés of black smoke. 
The batteries increased the rapidity of their 
fire, and the flag on Sumter went down, 
amid the cheers of the populace. But the 
garrison quickly replaced their flag, pluck- 
ily facing the storm of missiles which swept 
the enfiladed parapet. Heavy explosions 
outside the fort were observed, due, as we 
soon learned, to the destruction of barrels 
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of powder taken from the magazines and 
hurled outside the walls to break upon the 
stony slope of the outer embankment. 

An occasional gun, at intervals of five 
minutes or so, was all that replied to the 
crushing fire of the besiegers, and the 
Southern artillerists again and again sprang 
upon the crests of their defences and 
cheered the obstinate and plucky garrison. 
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The end drew near, for the besieged had 
done their best; the officers of the relieving 
fleet had looked on helplessly from their 
anchorage beyond the foaming bars, and 
the last scene of the drama was close at 
hand. 

The dense cloud of black smoke was 
riven by spires of red flame and broken by 
the vivid flashes of exploding shells, when 
all at once a white flag rolled out from the 


vapors and flapped over dismounted gun, 


and ruined masonry. One by one the bat- 
teries ceased firing, the chilly sea breeze 
dissipated the smoke of cannon and mortar, 
and Sumter, shattered, pierced, crowned 
with broken masonry and dismounted guns, 
stood crested with flame; curtained with 
the reek of her burning, her ancient en- 
sign replaced by the white flag of truce. A 
great and tumultuous cheering rose from 
the myriads of spectators, and was echoed 
by the gunners who issued from their bat- 
teries and forts. Under orders from Gen- 
eral Beauregard, three of his aides, Cap- 
tains William Porcher Miles, Roger A. 
Piger and Stephen D. Lee, started for the 
fort in a rowboat, and these were followed 


by Major D. R. Jones in a steamer, who 
had instructions to allow the garrison 
to evacuate the fort, carrying its arms and 
private property, and firing a salute of one 
hundred guns in honor of its colors. 

Thus fell Fort Sumter, the last gun being 
fired at a little after mid-day on Saturday, 


April 13, 1861. It was, however, about 
seven o’clock P. M. when the final ar- 
rangements were completed. 

Hundred of invitations were sent out to 
the leading citizens of Charleston to ac- 
company Governor Pickens and General 
Beauregard on their visit to the fort for its 
formal rendition. The steamer “Isabel” was 
already chartered to remove the garrison 
to the Federal fleet. 

About noon of the 14th our steamer, 
crowded to the guards with the elite of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and visiting 
celebrities, started from the landing some 
time before the last gun of the salute fired 
in honor of his flag greeted Anderson’s de- 
scending ensign. I visited the fort a little 
before the party landed. 

Major Anderson was seated on a colum- 
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biad which had been mounted for use as a 
mortar, and a group of officers and ladies 
stood near at hand, among the latter Miss 
Davis, who, accompanied by Madame 
Bonnetheau, had come down from the city 
to join her brother. 

Miss Davis thanked me again for what 
she was pleased to call “my great kind- 
ness,” and introduced me to Lieutenant 
Davis, who, in his turn, greeted me most 
heartily and gave me as a souvenir of the 
occasion a small piece of the garrison en- 
sign. 

The drums beat, the close-set files 
marched haughtily out of the battered gate- 
way to where the steamer “Isabel” lay be- 
side the massive pier. Major Anderson 
was the last man to leave the esplanade, 
and, greeting me, asked me to accompany 
him on board the “Isabel,” while the men 
were hastily stowing themselves away. This 
took some time, and Anderson expressed a 
desire to see Governor Pickens. 

A message was sent out by my boat, and 
Governor Pickens landed at the pier, and 
was heartily greeted by Anderson, who 
advanced-to meet him. 

The Governor congratulated Anderson 
upon his stubborn defense of his post, and 
Anderson thanked Pickens for his. courte- 
sies during the long siege which préceded 
the bombardment. _..- - RES 

The “Isabel” blew her whistle, and: the 
Federal commander went on his way to 
the fleet which awaited him beyond - the 
harbor .bar. ; ; 

The “Isabel” having steamed away, I sig- 
naled the steamer to come up to the pier, 
and with due ceremony we entered the fort. 
General Beauregard had suggested to Gov- 
ernor Pickens that the State flag of Caro- 
lina should be hoisted beside the Confeder- 
ate ensign, and I procured the flag from 
the steamer at the wharf. Amid martial 
music, the roar of cannon and the cheers 
of myriads, Colonel Stephen D. Lee raised 
the Confederate flag, and Lieutenant -Col- 
onel L. J. Moses the State flag of South 
Carolina, side by side, and Fort Sumter 
had become a Confederate stronghold, and 
as most men deemed, the earnest of a new 
regime and the first fruits of the unconquer- 
able energy of a newborn nation. 


(To be continued.) 





) ORGAN Dwight 
Van Buren Mac- 
Donald, Harvard, 
’97, collegiately 
dubbed ‘the 


Atom,” because of fate’s facetiousness in 
joining a very long name ‘o a very short 


body, was tossing up a penny. He did 
this about a hundred times a day, con- 
servative estimate. It was his way of de- 
ciding things. Compared to the flip of a 
coin, the infallibility of the Pope was as 
nothing when Mac was in a quandary. 

It was a bad habit, I know, for there 
were times when he carried it too far. 
There are those, for instance, who will tell 
you that once, when the little lady pro tem. 
of his heart had asked him face to face the 
state of his affections towards her, he for- 
got himself in the supremacy of the mo- 
ment, and flipped the coin; but, then, that 
was in the day of his youth, long before he 
came to college. What grew out of that 
little episode was really very funny; but, as 
Mr. Kipling would say in this connection, 
it is quite another story. Some day, per- 
haps, I will tell you all about it. 

“Well, here goes,” I heard Mac say to 
himself, as I entered the room that par- 
ticular December afternoon. “Heads, I 
will; tails, I won’t. Tails, sure as shoot- 
ing. That settles it.” 

“Settles what, Mac?” 

“That,” he answered, pointing to a letter 
he had just finished reading. 


“Ah, the ‘bid’ for the Cross-Roads, It 
was about due, you know.” 

“There’s yours over on the table.” 

I reached for the envelope, and, cutting 
it open, asked him what the toss was for. 

Mac’s face grew serious. I marvelled at 
it, for this was not his usual way of wel- 
coming that annual bit of blue paper. In 
past years I had generally found him ca- 
pering around the room, with mighty little 
regard for the furniture that had done duty 
by us since our freshman year. 

“I’m going to skip it this year, Fubby. 
I’ve just been thinking it over. The toss 
settled it.” 

“But what the deuce—why, hang it all, 
man,” I stammered, “you’re crazy. Never 
missed one yet, and you’ve always claimed 
they were great sport.” 

“Yes, I know; but that was until last 
year. You may remember that something 
happened then.” 

I did remember, and I was not surprised 
to see my little running-mate climb up on 
the bookcase for a hat of his that some 
fellow had thrown on the top shelf, and 
then, with an I’d-rather-not-talk-about-it 
look on his face, leave the room. 

Yes, I remembered the affair very dis- 
tinctly, perhaps more so than the rest of 
the “gang,” because I alone knew all 
about it. That is to say, I and one other, 
that Yale man, Phil Dexter. 

And of Dexter I have only a word to 
say. I don’t believe he was a typical Yalr 
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man. In fact, I know he wasn’t, for Yale 
men, as they come on the average, trot 
side by side with any aggregation of good 
fellows that the Cambridge university ever 
turned out. Only it so happened that Dex- 
ter was not up to the scratch mark. ‘ I knew 


once of a Harvard man who was weighed: 


and found wanting, and some time, per- 
haps, to even things up, I’ll tell you about 
him. 

The affair that now concerns us began 
some five or six years ago, when “the 
Atom” and Dexter were at Andover to- 
gether. In those “prep” days they were 
very good friends, despite the fact that one 
was heading for the blue and the other for 
the crimson. That is, they were very good 
friends until they became very bad ene- 
mies. And it happened in this wise. A 
girl—yes, that was the reason—a little, fair- 
haired and fair-eyed maid, who, if she 
chose, could rule the world with a smile; 
and just how fair were those eyes and that 
hair I really ought to know, for, you see, 
her picture had occupied -the niche of 
honor in our room ever since Mac and I 
began housekeeping together. And then, 
besides, I know the girl. 

Then, after Andover came New Haven 
for Dexter and Cambridge for Mac. The 
separation did not change matters materi- 
ally. Only now the two men saw less of 
each other and less of the girl. But fate, 
ever a bit designing, contrived to bring 
the three together at least once a year, and 
that was when Mrs. Pierpont Sexton was 
kind enough to summon annually at 
Christmas time, with equal regard for both 
sexes, a collection of collegiates to her 
place up among the “Berkshires.” The 
spot was locally known, I believe, asthe 
“Cross-Roads,” but the “gang” who were 
in the habit of going there never thought 
of it otherwise than in connection with the 
holidays, and accordingly, by some com- 
mon inclination, pleased themselves by the 
prefix Christmas. 

For a year or so things, as related to the 
trio in question, went very well. But the 
previous Christmas several very unpleasant 
things seemed bound to rise up between 
the two fellows, and Dexter behaved 
through it all with so little tact in one direc- 
tion, and with so much persistence in an- 
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other, that it was rapidly becoming some- 
what awkward, to say the least, for the girl, 
Miss Doreen Davenport. 

The specific thing that formed the cli- 
max of the situation eecurred on New 
Year’s eve, at a moment when Dexter was 
dressing for a late dinner, and Mac, who 
had been off all day seeing some people 
who knew his folks, had not yet returned. 
The day itself had been a doubtful one, 
with no snow on the ground, but the signs 
of its coming hovering in the air. Doreen 
Davenport and Dexter, notwithstanding 
numerous protests from the others to the 
contrary, had ventured out for some golf 
during the afternoon, and had been com- 
pelled to finish the last few holes of their 
second round in a blinding flurry of snow- 
flakes. Even Tommy, Jr., one of the 


_ Stable-boys, who was the caddy for the oc- 


casion, and who seemed willing to stay the 
match out, despite his known hatred for 
some reason or other, of Dexter, was lost 
to view more than half the time. 

The Yale man had just finished dressing 
when Mac came in on the run, late, as 
usual, but not too late to have heard on his 
way to the room that Miss Davenport, by 
a succession of very pretty drives, much 
to her surprise and everybody else’s, had 
beaten Dexter out unmercifully in the last 
game. 

It was not by any means Mac’s purpose 
to rub it in at all when he remarked as he 
entered the room: 

“T hear that Miss Davenport has been 
putting up a pretty stiff game of late. Is 
that so, Mr. Man?” 

He said it simply, as he might have said, 
“What a devilish disagreeable day it has 
been.” 

But Dexter didn’t take it that way. To 
him it was the match that struck fire to a 
long fuse of irritations, superinduced, prin- 
cipally, by the remarks of the “gang.” 
Their jibes since the game, relative to be- 
ing beaten by a girl, were, of their kind, 
beyond reproach. So you can understand 
that he was in a mood to regard Mac’s re- 
mark as a climax to the thousand and one 
insidious differences that, in his prejudiced 
mind, had been accruing between them. 
All of which made him for the moment 
forget, not only himself, but likewise his 
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DRAWN sy W. 4. UPHAM. 
“FOR THERE ON THE FLOOR LAY MAC . . .. ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT CONSCIOUSNESS.” 


respect for Doreen Davenport and her hard, you couldn’t see what happened when 
playing. she went ahead after her drive.” 

“She cheated, that’s how she won,” he I can picture very well what occurred 
snarled. “Played a wrong ball, or did some just at that instant, for Mac, as all the 
shyster thing. It was snowing so damned world knows, is:a chivalrous little fellow, 
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and deep down in his heart he would fight 
to the death for the honor of any girl, 
Doreen Davenport’s first and last. Only 
he never before had been called upon to 
make a stand. And so now he did just 
what I could have told you he would do. 
He walked straight up to Dexter, and told 
him to his face that he lied, and, being the 
smaller man, I regret to add, got knocked 
down for it. 

Immediately after striking Mac, Dexter 
had turned on his heel and left the room 
to go down to dinner, at which function he 
tried to appear as indifferent as was pos- 
sible for a man who had done such a thing. 
And he was fairly successful until towards 
the end of the dinner hour, when I noticed 
that Mac’s non-appearance was beginning 
to cause the “gang” to wonder, and Dexter 
to grow rapidly uneasy. At the earliest 
moment we gracefully could; both of us, by 
a common prompting, slipped away, and 
ran up to the room. What we saw, I con- 
fess, frightened me for a moment. - For 


there on the floor lay Mac, stretched out in 
an utterly limp position, and entirely with- 
out consciousness. Well, the truth of it 


was Dexter had struck his man ‘a trifle 
harder than he meant to, and in conse- 
quence it was some time before we were 
successful in bringing him to. The rap 
had simply hit him by a rare accident on a 
bad spot, such as a fellow will run up 
against now and then in football, and the 
results of which are more © startling 
for the time being than serious afterwards. 
Still, it was not an easy thing, I assure you, 
to go down stairs later and inform every 
one that Mac was. feeling a bit off color, 
and had turned in for the night. Least of 
all was it easy to tell this to she of the fair 
eyes and hair, for Mac had promised to 
see the old year out with her in the little 
church at the village. Yet I noticed she 
went—with the Yale man. 

The next day something happened that 
most of us couldn’t comprehend in the 
least. We learned it from one of the ser- 
vants. It was that Mac had left before 
daybreak, which was just a ruinous thing 
for him to do, on the principle that faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady. Besides, he had 
planned to do a host of things with Miss 
Davenport that day, and naturally she did 
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not like it. Of course, it was a mighty 
fine thing for him to go away, and thus 
render impossible any further annoyances 
to Miss Davenport that might arise; but 
you could scarcely expect a girl to fully 
appreciate the unselfishness of such con- 
duct when of much of its meaning she was 
ignorant. Hence, Yale stock went up. 

Late that afternoon Mac telegraphed for 
his stuff, and later still came two letters, 
one to our hostess, pleading some sufficient 
reason for his inability to return, and one 
to Doreen Davenport, with a similar pur- 
pose. And return he didn’t, and the party, 
when it broke up, a few days later, was in 
a fair way to believe that before another 
Christmas came round the engagement 
would be announced of Miss Doreen Dav- 
enport of Andover, Mass., to Mr. Philip 
Dexter of New York, But there were a 
few of us more credulous than the rest, 
who -still believed that’ Mr. Morgan 
Dwight °Van Buren MacDonald, Harvard 
’97, collegiately dubbed “the Atom,” had 
yet to be heard from again. 

It. was: all this, you see, that I remem- 
bered on that particular December after- 


“noon when Mac, having tossed the penny, 


reached for his hat and went out of the 
room. And I, remembered -one other 
thing. It was that, instead of any engage- 
ment having been announced, Doreen Dav- 
enport, immediately after this last house 
party, had gone to Florence to study for 
a.year, and, so far as I could learn, no one 
as yet knew whether she would be back in 
time for the approaching holidays. 

So I started for the Berkshires alone, 
and as I left the room Mac, hitherto silent 
on the subject, said, with somewhat of an 
heroic expression on his face, that he 
should probably stay at Cambridge during 
the holidays, and while the rest of the 
world feasted and made merry, he would 
console himself by grinding up a bit on 
some history and economics that had been 
overmuch neglected. It was well after- 
wards that he didn’t come, for it enabled 
him to do something that would not have 
been possible had he gone with me. 

What this something was came into ex- 
istence as I swung off the train that morn- 
ing at the Cross-Roads. For on the plat- 
form, astride of his dress-suit case, and up 
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in the corner to avoid the snow that was 
beginning to fall with considerable per- 
sistence, sat that Yale man, Phil Dexter. 
Of course, I took it for granted that he had 
come in on the 9.30 from Albany, and was 
waiting for old Tom or some one to come 
from the Cross-Roads and drive him over. 

“Hello, Phil Dexter,” I yelled, “hasn’t 
any one shown up yet?” 

“Hello, Furbush. Glad to see you. Yes, 
Tom’s around somewhere doing errands.” 

“Come in on the 9.30?” 

“No; just come from the Cross-Roads. 
Got in yesterday.” 

“Not leaving so soon, are you?” 


DRAWN BY W. H. UPHAM. 


“HE TOLD THE CABMAN TO WAIT 
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“Hardly, only going on to Boston for 
the day. Something I got to see about. 
Where’s ‘the Atom’?” 

“Can’t come this year.” Then I lied and 
said something about his family needing 
him, for I wasn’t going to give him the 
satisfaction of knowing that Mac’s absence 
had anything to do with Miss Davenport’s 
not being there. But I noticed that, he had 
considerable difficulty in suppressing a 
smile of pleasure at the information. 

Then his train came along, and with a 
“See you to-night,” he got aboard and was 
off. 

And over his head, about fifteen minutes 


- « ,« WHICH HE DID FOR 


ABOUT THREE HOURS IN THE COLD, AND TO NO PURPOSE,” 
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later, ticked a message on the telegraph 
wires, addressed to the man I had left be- 
hind me. For in that fifteen minutes I 
had learned the same thing from old Tom 
that Dexter had probably learned from 
Mrs. Pierpont Sexton on his arrival. The 
message was worded something like this: 

Doreen Davenport due to-day on “Pa- 
vonia.” Take revenue boat and meet her off 
quarantine. Dexter just left here same pur- 
pose. Get ahead of him. Rush. 

And Mac got there, as we afterwards 
found out. He accomplished it principally 
by means of a Cambridge cab and some 
coin of the realm for speed money. And 
in so much of a rush was he that he forgot 
the Cunarder would not dock where the 
custom house boat left, and told the cab- 


cabman did for about three hours in the 
cold, until after dark, to no purpose. 

Mac, in the meantime, was steaming 
down the harbor, and, boarding: the. liner 
off quarantine, was received by Miss. Dav- 
enport in a manner befitting such an un- 


part. It was a propitious moment, for’ a 


girl returning home after an ocean. yoyage 
and a year abroad is in a likély.mood to 
forget many things that should be forgot- 
ten, and to remember only the pleasant fact 
that ‘some one above everybody élse had ~ 


cared to be the first to see her: 
I am quite willing to believe, was equal 
to the occasion. 
very successful case against certain past 
actions, and the person to whom he ad- 


dressed himself was not one to be unap-~ 


preciative of frankness. But I have always 


marveled how things went so nicely, for * 


Mac. afterwards told me, chivalrous little 
duffer that he is, that he had never said a 
word to her about the true cause of his 
leaving. He had won the suit for the time 
being entirely by other and less compro- 
mising explanations. Although what they 
could have been, heaven only knows. 

But what did it all matter as long as 
everything went well; and well they cer- 
tainly went until the “Pavonia’’ came up 
alongside of her dock. Then, as Mac, 
with his arms full of Miss Davenport’s 
luggage, and her face smiling down into 
his, was in the act of assisting her down 


And Mac, , 


At any rate, he pleaded-a - 
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the  gang-plank, he suddenly became 
aware that Mr. Philip Dexter, Yale, ’97, 
was standing at the end of the plank, with 
an expression on his countenance that 
was not at all nice to behold. But you 
never found Mac when he wasn’t ready for 
an emergency of any kind. So, after he 
had witnessed Her reception of the Other 
One, he remarked off-hand: 

“Dexter, old man, you’re just in time to 
take Miss Davenport to the Cross-Roads. 
She is going there direct. Would you 
mind seeing her through the customs? 
I’ve got to get back to Cambridge at once. 
Sorry, good-bye. Good-bye, Miss Daven- 
port,” and Mac, lifting his hat, walked off, 
as if there could have. been nothing what- 


ever in the world to have kept him. 
man to wait until he came back, which.the ~ 


Doreen Davenport, I know, was not at 
all prepared for any such situation, but she 
accepted. it as gracefully as she could. 


- That is, she wondered anew at what man- 


ner of man Mac could be, and, I expect, 


‘ cancelled against him most of the good 
‘work he had got in while the Cunarder was 
looked for and welcome exertion on his. 


working her way up the channel. 
Afterwards, I believe, Dexter helped her 


“pass the customs, and then brought her 


out to the ~Cross-Roads on the late train. 
And I suppose Mac couldn’t be blamed for 


’ not accompanying them. Certainly a repe- 


tition of last year’s performance at the 
Créss-Roads was not something to be 
risked. 

But he did come-to the Cross-Roads that 


_ year, notwithstanding the toss of his penny. 


Flé came, however, only in response to a 
fake telegram from two or three of his very 
good friends there, informing him that I 
was sick and had requested his presence. 
Which, of course, was a lie, but deemed 
justifiable’ under the circumstances. The 
origin of these circumstances was what you 
might call accidental. How else could you 
term things, when the day previous I had 
got in a bit of golf alone, with Tommy, Jr., 
as a caddy, and by the merest chance had 
mentioned the fact, while playing the last 
few holes, that it was right about here 
Miss Davenport, I had heard, had done 
some clever stick work the year before. 

“You mean, sir, that day in the snow she 
played with Mr. Dexter?” 

“Ves,” 
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“No, sir; she didn’t play no great game. 
It was me that won for her.” 

And then followed a most unexpected 
explanation of the whole affair. It came 
like a burst of sunlight, rendering many 
things clear. The story itself, which you 
shall know shortly, was evidently so truth- 
ful and guileless that I forgave the little 
urchin his crime on the spot, and, I expect, 
gladdened his heart at the end of the game 
by the presentation of an extra coin or two, 
and the pardoning words: 

“You're all right, my son. But just 
don’t do it again. It causes things to hap- 
pen,” which last remark, of course, he 
was in no wise expected to fully under- 
stand. 

Then followed the fake telegram, for I 
had an apology for a scheme in my 
head. And with the assistance of those to 
whom I confided the secret it worked 
thusly. 

Mac came up on the morning train the 
next day. I wanted Doreen Davenport to 
go over to the train in the rig with me to 
meet him, but she hadn’t as yet had time to 
entirely forgive him for suddenly deserting 
her at the Cunard dock, and so in conse- 
quence refused my invitation. Still, her 
studied refusal did not prevent me from 
noticing that she caught her breath just a 
wee trifle when I told her Mac was coming. 

It was fortunate that the wife of my 
housekeeping was a clever fellow, for he 
needed all the cleverness he ever possessed 
when it came to informing Mrs. Pierpont 
Sexton the cause of his “regrets,” and to 
facing the “gang” and their bombardment 
of questions as to his disappearance the 
previous year. But he ran the gauntlet 
gallantly, and came out a winner in all 
eyes save those he most cared for—Doreen 
Davenport’s. 

I expected this, and of course also his 
unmitigated wrath at discovering that he 
had been tricked into coming to the Cross- 
Roads, but I talked with him only as an old- 
time room-mate can talk, and told him to 
wait until the next day. If he didn’t for- 
give me then, he could name any punish- 
ment he wanted to to fit my crime. And 
I was forgiven. 

For on the morrow the self-appointed 
committee on reconciliation arranged a 
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golf match that included the entire house 
party. Everything worked to a charm, al- 
though I doubt if Miss Davenport thought 
so when she saw herself matched with Dex- 
ter to play against Mac and Dorothy Sex- 
ton. It is possible also that it appeared a 
bit uncomfortable when she saw that the 
caddy of a year ago was to perform a simi- 
lar service on the present occasion. Still, 
no one ventured any observations, and the 
game started in. 

I didn’t care very much how the thing 
went until we all came to hole 6. 

Then it was that I casually remarked to 
Miss Davenport: 

“By the way, Miss Davenport, have you 
ever bettered that score of a year ago?” 

“Never in my life,” was the ready re- 
sponse, “and I never will again. I simply 
astonished myself.. It always seemed a 
trifle strange, and I’m sure Mr. Dexter 
thought so, now didn’t you?” 

“T’m afraid so. It would be worth some- 
thing to know how you did it.” 

“How much, Dexter?” I asked. 

“About a fiver, as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Kindly hand that amount over to this 
little gentleman right here, the caddy of 
that memorable occasion, I believe.” 

“Why?” 

“For information about to be received.” 

“Hey there, my son, come here and tell 
the ladies and gentlemen the story you told 
me yesterday afternoon. No one will hurt 
you.” 

But Tommy, Jr., considerably abashed at 
being thus unexpectedly thrust into the 
leading role, stammered something about 
his not caring to. 

“Miss Davenport,” I hastened to ask, 
“you are perfectly willing, I suppose, that 
our little friend here should tell us all he 
knows of that match?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you, Dexter?” 

The Yale man inclined his head. 

“There, Tommy, you see you have all the 
permission that is necessary. Now, fire 
away. I promise that it will be all right.” 

And Tommy, Jr., with eyes cast most 
shamefully upon the ground, and his fin- 
gers clutching nervously his cap, began: 

“Please, sir, it was snowing pretty hard 
that day towards the end of the game.” 
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Both Miss Davenport and Dexter were 
quick to assent to the fact, and to display 
also a most intense interest as to what 
might follow. 

“You couldn’t see the ball after you 
drove, so I kept ahead to watch it. The 
lady, sir, played first, and came forward 
before Mr. Dexter played, to help me lo- 
cate his ball.” 

“Yes, I remember, that was the way of 
it,” broke in Dexter. “Go on.” 

Tommy glanced up at his face, and then 
came to a full stop. I could guess the rea- 
son, so I helped him over the spot. 

“Tommy has a confession within a con- 
fession to make here, ladies and gentlemen. 
Dexter, your entire permission, please, for 
this revelation also.” 

It was given. 

“Go ahead, my son.” 

The little fellow now addressed himself 
to Dexter. 

“Please, sir, I had a grudge against you 
then.” 

“But what in the world’— 

“Hold on, old man; let him tell it.” 

“You told daddy that I had been stealing 
your balls right along, and he licked me 
for it. But, please, sir, it wasn’t s0. You 
drove them into mighty bad places, and I 
couldn’t find ’em nohow. So, to get even 
with you I thought I’d make the lady win 
and get you mad.” 

Miss Davenport, it is needless to say, was 
a trifle interested at this moment, and the 
“gang” generally closed up around the 
boy. This made him hesitate some. 

“Yes, yes; that’s all right, my little fel- 
low; but tell them how you did it.” 

“Before the lady came up, sir, after her 
drive, I—I—I picked her ball up every time 
and threw it ahead.” And then he quickly 
ended with a deeply repentant, “but I won’t 
do it again, please, sir, I won’t.” 

It was pretty much of a revelation, I as- 
sure you, and there was a decidedly awk- 
ward silence after the kid had finished, and 
was quietly edging away in the background 
of events. The time was ripe for what I 
had hoped would happen, and it did hap- 
pen. 

For Dexter, like a little man, came for- 
ward and said something rather important 
to Mac. Nobly, too, for it’s rather an or- 
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deal to apologize before a crowd to a man 
whom you have knocked down, especially 
so when the cause of the affair, in the per- 
sonality of a girl, stands at your elbow. 

Then Dexter and Mac shook hands, 
which, of course, was just the thing they 
ought to have done, and the situation came 
to a desirable close by Dexter’s handing 
Tommy, Jr., a five dollar bill, and asking 
his pardon for the accusation concerning 
stolen balls. “If you wish, my boy,” Dex- 
ter added, “you can club me now before the 
whole gang, and thus work off the licking 
your father gave you,” which only goes to 
show that the Yale man wasn’t such a bad 
fellow after all. 

Later, every one knew the whole thing 
in its most minute details, and Mac’s stock 
rose not a few points in the general esti- 
mation. It was hard, I know, for such a 
modest fellow to pose as the champion of 
a girl’s good name, and he didn’t accept 
the role at all pleasantly. He tried his best 
to pass it off 2s a joke, and perhaps he suc- 
ceeded, and perhaps he didn’t. I’m in- 
clined to think that in one quarter at least 
he failed most miserably, and the main 
argument that substantiates me in such a 
belief is the fact that something is to be 
proclaimed to the world next class day. 
They say it is an engagement, but Mac 
has never said anything to me about it. 
Still, that’s his way.’ He thinks I’m so 
deuced clever I can find things out for my- 
self. But I can’t, you know, not a bit of 
it. Even when, a month or so ago, I saw 
him flip up a coin, with the casual remark, 
“It’s a high stake this time, Fubby,” and it 
came down “heads, I will,” I wasn’t quite 
ready to believe even then that Doreen 
Davenport’s fate hung on the toss. To 
make sure of it I merely wrote a very nicely 
composed epistle to the little lady herself, 
congratulating her in honor of the event. 
Seeing that I wasn’t at all certain that any 
such event had ever transpired, it was a 
terribly long shot for me to make, but I 
won. And what she wrote in reply ran 
something like this: 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re to be best man. 
Morgan has told me that you have con- 
sented to run the whole affair. It’s awfully 
good of you, etc., etc.” 

Now, what do you think of that? 





ERE is the inglenook,—the huge gas- 
log,—two incandescent lamps peer- 
ing like the white eyes of inquiry 

into the clouds of curling, coiling tobacco 
smoke. The poet is about to receive more 
or less respectful attention. He will read 
what he says is a poem. Brushing aside 
his tumbled locks the better to display his 
bulging brow, he reads: 


O, my love is a rose: 

She is sweet to my senses; 
Bliss electrical burns 

In the wine of her lips; 
And the breath she exhales 
In my nostrils diffusing 
Strikes my blood into flame 
Witl: its passionate odour. 
In her eyes is the lure 

Of the orient midnight— 
O, my love is a rose! 


O, my love is a rose: 

Lo, the herald of morning 
Flings an arrow of light 

Where beside me she slumbers; 
And the glow of its gold 

On the marvelous whiteness 

Of her bosom exalts me. 

Long in reverent silence 

I await her awakening— 

O, my love is a rose! 


“Very bad,” says the Bald-Headed Phil- 
osopher; “very bad; it’s a mistake to re- 


peat ‘My Love is a Rose.’ It is sufficient 
to state that fact once. Besides, the con- 
ception is sensuous. People don’t like that 
sort of thing. If you wish to please the 
public, the masses, you’ve got to be clean. 
Look at the case of Riley. Follow his ex- 
ample and you’ll become rich.” 

“Sensuous Pig!” The Poet pities the 
Philosopher. “If you had warm blood in 
your arteries and imagination in your brain 
you would understand. You are a cinder. 
You have forgotten. Is the adoration of 
beauty unclean? My poem is reverential!” 

The Sentimental Youth speaks. ‘Make 
me a copy of that,” he says. “I know a 
party would like to hear it.” 

The Philosopher beams upon the Senti- 
mental Youth indulgently. “I understand,” 
he murmurs. His thin lips curl in a remi- 
niscent smile. “I may be a cinder, but I 
have not forgotten.” 


* * * * 


The Captain (of regulars) has just re- 


turned from Santiago de Cuba. “Will the 
negroes be permanently retained in rank 
as commissioned officers?’ It was the 
Lieutenant (of volunteers) who asked the 
question. 
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“No,” decidedly. 
fighters when well led—by white men—but 
negro officers can’t control them. Another 
thing: White officers cannot meet black 


“The blacks are good 


officers socially. No. The negro will go 
back to the ranks—or get out.” 
* * * * 


The Book Maniac hurries in, his eyes 
blazing with pleasant excitement. “Here,” 
he says, “is the funniest life of Robert 
Burns that was ever written.” He thrusts 
forward a huge volume. It is bound in 
blue cloth-covered boards. The frontis- 
piece is a sparkling portrait of the Scottish 
Bard. Set into the thousand pages of the 
book are thirty-two full-page steel engrav- 
ings of scenes in Burns’ life and writings. 
The type is large, clear, open. The im- 
print is Glasgow, the year 1867. 

“A preacher did it.” The Book Maniac 
chuckled deeply. “The ‘Life’ is a ‘Spiritual 
Biography —of Burns!—by ‘P. Hately 
Waddell, minister of the gospel.’ May be 
that fact is not so amusing as it seems*to 
me to be, but the book is the finest exam- 
ple of unconscious humor that ever came 
off a press. Imagine P. Hately apologizing 
for Burns’ ‘lapses’ from doctrines which 
the poet consistently held up to ridicule!” 

“Burns,” says the Poet, “was Irish. 
There was a streak of Irish in him, any 
way. I know there is no record of it, but 
it was there as plain as day. What a jester 
he was at his best!’ 

The Captain hasn’t thought of this, but 
it is plausible. “Burns,” he suggests, “is 
the only British writer this side of Shakes- 
peare who will live as long as Shakespeare 
will. He becomes a bigger man with every 
year that passes. Why? I’m not sure. 
Sometimes I think it is because-he. never 
was an artist for a minute, but always a 
natural man; never strained for effect nor 
indulged in mere phrase-making.” 

“I think—” the Book Maniac gazes ab- 
sently at the fire—“I think I will write a 
monograph proving that Burns was an 
Irishman. A sort of psychological cipher 
could be traced through his writings, par- 
ticularly in the love songs. I think I’ll do 
that.” ae ‘ ‘ 


Kimbark’s intentions are of the best. If 
he had money and leisure and continuity 
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of purpose he would be all that he means 
to be. I like him better as he is. He says 
nothing this evening—smokes his inky 
meerschaum, and thinks his own thoughts. 
Now he emerges from the silence, saying: 

“IT suppose I won’t need to get you a 
Burns this Christmas?” 

“No,” says the Book Maniac; “you may 
buy me a Shelley; I gave mine to a—a— 
friend. He borrowed it and moved out of 
town.” 

Back of this a story: Kimbark meets the 
Book Maniac one December morning. This 
is three years ago. “I’m going to buy you 
a Christmas present,” says Kimbark. “All 
right; let it be a Whitman.” Christmas, 
and no Whitman. Presently the Book Ma- 
niac buys the “Leaves.” (His is an idio- 
mania. He buys, gives and regrets.) An- 
other Christmas approaches. ‘Kimbark,”’ 
says his friend, “you need not get me that 
Whitman. I have it. Get me a Blake.” 
“T’ll do that.” Christmas, and no Blake. 
The Book Maniac buys it. The third 
Christmas draws nigh. , “Kimbark,” says 
his friend, “about that book you are going 
to get for me,—make it a Burns—something 
out of the ordinary.” “I’ll do that; I know 
just where an item is that will please you 
mightily.” Now the fourth Christmas is at 
hand. ‘“No,” says the Book Maniac, “you 
need not get me a Burns. But I want a 
Shelley. However, I don’t want you really 
to buy it. Just say that you will. If you 
actually bought the book it would break 
the chain of the beneficences which I have 
enjoyed from your hands. Don’t do that. 
Let us go on as we are. Every Christmas 
you will give me a book that you don’t give 
me. That is to say, in your heart you wiil 
give it to me. It is the same as if you did 
put the volume in my library. I have set 
apart a shelf for these gifts of yours. I go 
to it and say: ‘Oh, friends are few, but I 
am assured of Kimbark’s regard. See! 
Here is this solidly impressive Whitman; 
next it the quaint symbolic beauty of 
Blake; next that the handsome Burns, and 
here are Shelley and Henley and Dobson 
and Field—all tokens of Kimbark’s affec- 
tion.’ ” 

The Poet wipes away a tear. “Touch- 
ing,” he says, softly; “most touching. By 
the way, will you pardon me one further 
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offering of my own?” The 


Poet reads: 


They will. 


I ask no odds of men or gods, 
But walk my way serenely; 

This life’s delight, by day or night, 
I dip and drink it keenly. 

I turn my back on what I lack, 
And clasp what stands beside me; 

For pocket lean and habit mean 
Sure, Love will never chide me. 


But if some time she tires of rhyme, 
To prosy comfort turning; 

Full well I know Love’s rosy glow 
In other breasts is burning. 


While youth endures a new love cures 
The heart that erst was breaking; 

A faint regret may linger yet, 
Long-buried dreams awaking. 

But even so, need Julia know 
How ardently, aye, madly, 

You sought the bliss of Susan’s kiss, 
And parted from her sadly? | 


And though the pang may linger long 
. Ere time the wound effaces, 
By Julia led, your feet may tread 
Betimes in pleasant places. 


So ask no odds of men or gods, 
But seek what far surpasses,— 
The priceless charms within the arms 
Of nature’s lovely lasses. 


Again the Bald-Headed Philosopher’s 
thin lips curl in a gentle smile. “Your 
joviality is insincere,” he says. “You are 
unhappy. But you will recover.” 


* * * * 
It is the turn of the Book Reviewer. 
puts aside a long-stemmed pipe to say: 
“A book has come out of Texas. It is 
named ‘A Maid of the Rio Grande.’ The 
author, H. S. Canfield, was once the editor 
of a Texas daily paper. He is to-day the 
editor of Brann’s Iconoclast, transplanted 
from Galveston, Texas, to Chicago. 
Canfield may be able to tell us of the life 
of the far Southwest. He tells half a dozen 
or more of them in this volume, with 
quick intelligence, keenly, shrewdly, sym- 
pathetically. Make room in the fiction 
corner of your book case for this volume, 
even if in so doing you have to send ‘The 
Third Violet’ or ‘Vignettes of Manhattan’ 
to the garret.” 
* * oe 


He 


“Speaking of Christmas,” remarks the 
Staff Humorist, “have you ever heard any- 


Mr. 
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one mention Mrs. Santa Claus? No? I 
thought not. Neither have I. A very re- 
markable woman—very. I had an inter- 
view with her the other evening. Curious 
proceeding. I wrote it down in the form 
of a story—something for the week before 
the holidays. May I read it to you?” 
Naturally, all are eager to hear about a 
character so unique. The Staff Humorist 
clears his throat, turns in his chair to get 
the light over his left shoulder, and reads: 


“My cigar had burned down to an inch 
of stub projecting from the mouthpiece of 
the holder. I had turned the gas out, laid 
my book aside, and drawn the wicker easy 
chair up before the grate. The flickering 
flames threw wavering lines of light across 
the intervening darkness to the opposite 
wall of the room. 

““Only two days more before Christmas,’ 
I thought. ‘What a difference between 
Christmas now and the same day twenty 
years ago. I recollect that I used to won- 
der if Santa Claus didn’t have any children 
of his own to give all his goodies to. I 
was sure he must have a wife,’ I mused, 
‘because he brought: some things that no- 
body but a woman could have made.’ 

“And you did quite right to think so,’ 
said a squeaky voice close beside me. 

“T sat bolt upright, and stared around the 
room, half frightened by the voice spring- 
ing up out of the semi-obscurity. Within 
six feet of me stood a white-haired little 
lady, neatly attired in a black silk gown of 
a pattern not unlike that of your grand- 
mother’s in the very old daguerreotypes. 

“*Ah! pardon me,’ I said, ‘but to what 
happy circumstance am I indebted for the 
honor of this visit? Won’t you have a 
chair?’ 

“One thing at a time, please,’ my visi- 
tor replied. ‘I don’t want a chair—I can 
talk better standing here, and you are a 
shorthand reporter aren’t you?’ 

“T toid her I was, and at her request I re- 
lighted the gas and drew up before my 
desk, prepared to write to her dictation. 

“*You take it down just as I tell you,’ 
she commanded, ‘and see that it gets into 
the papers.’ This last was spoken with a 
chuckle and with a smile not pleasant to 
behold. Then she began: 


“T’ve got a grievance, and I want 

A fair hearing in the press. 

My name is Claus—Mrs. Claus— 

Mrs. Santa Claus, if you please, 

And I’m no new woman either. 

For a little matter of 

Nearly nine hundred years 

I’ve been bossing all the work at home, 
Making dolls, tin cats, brass dogs, 











Calico horses, trumpets, rubber balls, 
Striped candy, picture books, 

Red apples, raisins, pecans, figs, 
Jacob’s ladders, sleds, bicycles, 
Skates, chewing gum, licorice root, 
Cinderella slippers and smoking tobacco, 
Wax candles, and mercy knows what else; 
And I’ve had to pack ’em on the sleigh 
And count ’em over to make sure 

That no good person had been neglected. 


“‘But I’ve quit—I've struck—I want my 
rights! 

If it hadn’t been for me— 

As true as I tell it,— 

Santa would never have got half-way 
through. 

He—he that knew who made him what he 
is— 

That man has been posing before the world 

As the greatest living philanthropist! 

Who ever heard him mention me? 

Not a living soul. 

Nice conduct that for a married man. 


“‘T never got away from home before; 

But this time 

I just thought I’d take a look around. 

And what do I see? What do I hear? 

Santa Claus! Mr. Santa Claus! 

Nice, good, kind, gentle, generous Mr. 
Santa Claus, 

Who makes all the pretty presents! 

That’s it! Setting up for a Saint, too! 

Well, the Lord bless me! Why, that man 

Couldn’t even find his ear muffs alone, 

And every time he starts out 

I have to go over the harnesses 

To see that the deer’s collars 

Don’t. drop off under their feet. 


“And of all the silly stuff he’s told 

About the way he does his work, too; 
Climbing down chimneys, indeed! 

Well, wouldn’t that make you laugh? 
Why, he’s so fat he can’t tie his own shoes. 
I can see through it all. 

He’s been puffing himself up, 

And getting himself talked about 

By telling mysterious yarns. 

As a matter of fact, he has keys, 
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And goes right in at the doors. 

Don’t I know? Doesn’t he always get ex- 
cited 

Just at the last minute 

Because he can’t find ’em? 


“*But the more I think, the madder I get. 
Just you watch next Christmas. 

You'll see a change about that time, 
Unless I’m v-e-r-y much mistaken, 

Mr. S. Claus will stay at home, 

And I'll make the rounds myself. 

I'll teach him to gallivant about 
Pretending to be a bachelor!’ 


“‘T am very sorry for you, madam,’ I 
said to her, as she concluded, and turned 
to go. 

“Never mind about that,’ she replied, 
somewhat acridly. ‘I’m not in need of any 
male sympathy just now. I want my 
rights.’ And so saying she strode sturdily 
out into the night. 


“T do not say that Santa Claus has actel 
with perfect propriety; but I cannot forget 
the many good turns he did me in boyhood; 
so I hope he will see this before he starts 
home, and take something along to keep 
peace in the household.” 


* * * * 


The Bald-Headed Philosopher’s eyes 
have a far-away look in them. He has not 
heard the latter half of the Staff Humorist’s 
story. The latter observes this, and nudges 
his ancient neighbor. “Dreaming over past 
Christmases?” he asks. 

“No,—” the Philosopher pauses as if 
seeking the right word to fit into a sentence 
—‘“no; I was wondering why (having ob- 
served the gaudy raiment of my young 
friend, the Humorist), why I, instead of 
stupidly trying all these years to educate 
the race, had not enough of business sense 
to write holiday gift books.” 
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MISTLETOE. 


HEIR Christmastree I fain wouldclimb 
And swing its branches low, 
For there she stands with folded hands 
Beneath the mistletoe. 


And I’d be a pirate bold and brave 
From tropic seas of desire 

To sail to her side on fortune’s wave 
In a smack with sails of fire, 


And seize the kisses I may not earn 
From lips that ripely glow, 

As all free-booters do that yearn 
For a smack ’neath the mistletoe. 


But, wow! my dream may not come true, 
And I turn away with a groan, 
For her father, he’s a free-booter, too, 
With a missile toe of his own. 

Winthrop Packard. 


A ROOSTER WITH A VOICE. 


CERTAIN famous rooster of Upland 

square began his career by bumping 
his way out from a Cochin egg, and there 
was not even the slightest mark of distinc- 
tion to show that he was destined to grow 
up with a fine comb and spurs. Six other 
downy bits of substance besides himself 
nestled closely together under the mother’s 
wings and gayly peeped their discomfort 
as they trod on one another’s toes. 

He grew industriously, and was always 
in the front rank when his mother found 
the pleasant tid-bits that swelled his crop 
with a weighty sort of a satisfaction. Dur- 
ing one of their daily rambles he saw for 


the first time the housewife with her flow- 
ing flounces. He immediately became 
frightened, and made directly for the pro- 
tection of his mother’s wings, but a cluck 
reassured him that the housewife sometimes 
brought good-tasting stuff in a big bowl 
for them to eat. Always intent upon get- 
ting dainty morsels to appease his appe- 
tite, he made it a point to be present when 
the good lady brought out the next bowl 
and helped himself to the contents. In this 
way the two came to know each other. The 
Mistress seemed to take particular notice 
of him, and when a pinkish sort of sub- 
stance was beginning to grow on the top 
of his head and his bare, legs and wings 
feathered out considerably she singled him 
out, calling him “Major.” This was sin- 
gular, because none of his kith or kin were 
named. 

Major had moments of sadness during 
his early life, because every day or two 
strange disappearances occurred among his 
mates on the perch. It was autumn, and 
the plump bodies of his companions nestling 
close to him used to keep him warm, and 
when strong hands came and removed them 
from the comfortable perch, it left a vacancy 
that was cold and lonely. 

He had good eyes; his legs grew long 
and stout, and the horny spurs became 
sharp and jagged and seemed to balance 
him perfectly. The greatest joy in Major’s 
heart was the day he discovered his voice. 
He often saw the “old man” flap his great 
wings and stretch his neck and jerk out a 
great “cock-a-doodle-doo” that woke up 
the sleepy old hens and made them look 
towards him with unmistakable glances of 
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admiration. “Oh! if I only could do that,” 
thought Major. 

He tried it one day, but his voice broke, 
and all the pullets giggled. He grew red 
in his eyes, and concluded to complete his 
conversation in the usual falsetto. 

But the great day came at last. He was 
over in one corner of the barnyard scratch- 
ing dust for the edification of three or four 
of his favorites, when a loud-voiced rooster 
in the next lot led off in a series of crows, 
which were echoed and re-echoed from lot 
to lot. 

“Now’s my chance,” thought Major; and 
pretending to choke on a piece of string, 
he ran farther into the corner, away from 
his company, and, swelling his neck with a 
tremendous breath, exploded with a crow 
that shook his frame from head to foot. 
He nearly toppled over from the shock, 
and trembled with excitement. All the 
hens were clucking in great wonderment. 

The woman looked over the picket fence 
and said: “Why, Major is crowing!” After 
this Major’s reputation was made, and later, 
when the “old man” was sacrificed for the 
Thanksgiving dinner, he was left “monarch 
of all he surveyed.” 

“Major is the better breed,” said the 
housewife; “and we will keep him only.” 

Major’s stock of pride now reached its 
highest pitch, and he became known far and 
near as “the rooster with a voice.” He was 
foolish enough to grow very vain, and used 
to crow oftener than the unwritten law of 
fowldom permitted. Perhaps if the foolish 
hens had not flattered him so much he 
might have been different. 

He had a big voice, and knew it, and used 
it on the slightest pretence or occasion. 
But Major caught a cold. He was perched 
in the draught one cold winter night when 
there was a great frost. 

“Don’t you think it is rather chilly here? 
Let’s move away from that open space in 
the wall. I think you must have left the 
curtains up,” clucked a hen voice at his 
side. 

“Me? Oh, no; it is only cold for hens,” 
was the disdainful reply. Nevertheless, 
Major had a frog in his throat then, and 
his feathers were ruffled. 

When the first gray streaks of dawn were 
glinting the east next morning, Major took 
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in breath for his customary answer to the 
rooster down at Half-Mile Grove. His 
was the crow that usually brought out a 
dozen envious cock-a-doodle-doos from 
lesser lights in the neighborhood. 

“Coo! But what is that awful feeling in 
amy throat?” thought Major. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!” He went through 
with it at the second attempt, but it was a 
stage whisper, and hardly penetrated the 
slats of the chicken coop. The hens opened 
their eyes with one accord and looked at 
him till he blushed. 

He tried it again, but it was worse than 
the frightened squack of one of the silliest 
old hens. The one who had perched next 
to him during the chilly night edged away 
in disdain—much chillief than the weather 
which had robbed him of his voice. 

“That crow sounds like a signal of dis- 
tress,” spoke up a snappish old hen, and 
Major felt the rebuff keenly. 

The hens held a two-minute session in 
one corner of the chicken coop, and turned 
their backs toward their crest-fallen lord 
and master. He could not think of any 
more jokes, and perhaps would not have 
risked them anyway against such a barrier 
of tail feathers. After a hurriedly whispered 
consultation the hens filed out of the 
chicken house and left Major all alone with 
his husky voice. 

“If I weren’t so chicken-hearted,” he 
soliloquized, “those old hens wouldn’t treat 
me in that way.” In his despondency he 
fell off his perch and sprained his wish- 
bone. 

He poked his head through the slats of 
the coop into the neighbors’ yard and tried 
to crow. “Surely,” thought he, “if I can 
loosen my voice over here the hens won’t 
care.” But he reckoned without the well- 
defined principle that it isn’t the neighbor’s 
horn, but the manner in which it is blown, 
that makes it a nuisance. 

A committee of hens waited on him and 
said they were expressing the unanimous 
wish of Upland square in requesting him to 
desist. 

The Major wandered aimlessly from slat 
to slat after this additional wound to his 
ruffled feelings. He felt the insult keenly, 
and was shamefaced in his misery. : 

“Cold last night,” he said, turning to one 
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of the geese; but the latter only hissed his 
attempt at conversation. It made him feel 
like the heavy villain at the ten-cent vau- 
deville. 

The only one who seemed kind to him 
was the woman who wore the flounces. She 
came out into the yard, and he tried to 
celebrate her advent with a crow, but it was 
a miserable failure. 

“Poor Major has a cold!” she exclaimed, 
and there was pure sympathy in her voice. 
She went into 
the house and- 
emerged pres- 
ently with a 
bright piece of 
— meat — Major 
thought. She 
threw it to him, 
and Major was 
so glad, he 
gulped it down 
without investi- 





gation. 
“Ugh! bad 
stauttel’” he 


squacked, mov- 
ing to the oppo- 
site side of the yard. He learned ai 
that it was a piece of red flannel soaked in 
kerosene oil. He somewhat quieted the bad 
taste in his throat by taking a few swallows 
of rusty rain water from the old iron kettle. 

“Why, what is it!” Major felt a crawl- 
ing sensation down his throat; then an oily, 
lubricating feeling along the paralyzed 
membrane. 

Surely—yes—it was acting like magic on 
his vocal organs, and Major flapped his 
wings for joy. He crowed, the genuine va- 
riety that characterized his previous ef- 
forts as champion of Upland square. 

He at once rose to prominence. The 
goose quilled for reinstatement to concilia- 
tory relationship, and the hens brought ar- 
ticles of conciliation, which he accepted 
after due deliberation with a knowing wink. 

“How fickle is this world,” thought Ma- 
jor, grown philosophical by his trial. “My 
popularity depends entirely upon my crow. 
It is well to guard this talent and roost 
high—above the enticing draughts of the 
hen-house. 
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the estimation of my companions. No; not 
so long as that woman lives and can throw 
me flannel coated kerosene pills.” 

Flynn Wayne. 


OUTWITTING SANTA CLAUS. 


(74 ATURALLY I was an extremely 
bright small boy,” said the Doc- 
tor, thoughtfully, “or I shouldn’t 

have grown up into the shining medical 

light which you 
now see me. On 
some occasions 

I was rather too 

bright, as_ wit- 

ness a certain 

Christmas. Like 

most other great 

men, I was 
brought up on 

a farm... My 

father one year 

had a hired man, 

a gentle Ger- 

man, who, to my 

childish eyes, 
seemed seven or 
eight feet high and wide in proportion. 

His feet were the largest part of him. 

Each foot was as big as a_ steamer 

trunk, at least. In the winter he was fond 

of wearing anywhere from two to four 
pairs of socks inside of leather moccasins, 
which resembled whale-back steamers. 
“The day before Christmas this bulky 
alien went to the village store and pur- 
chased a new supply of woolen socks. He 
displayed them proudly when he returned 
to the house, holding up the largest pair 
and eclipsing a window and two doors. 

My mother had me hang up my stocking in 

front of the old-fashioned fireplace before 

I went to bed, but in a few minutes I arose 

and substituted one of this man’s largest 


socks, with this inscription on a bit of 
paper: ‘Deer Santy Claws—This is my 
stocing. Pleese fill and oblig. Willie.’ 


I could have spelled better, but I had read 
the books, and knew Santa Claus liked to 
have poor spelling in childish appeals. 
“Early the next morning I went down in 
high feather. I was astonished to see my 


“But I shall never again rank so low in * note pinned on a little weazened, shriveled- 
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up stocking about half the size of my own. 
This was filled, it is true, but it had not 
taken much to accomplish it. I was indig- 
nant, thinking that the saint had played a 
low game on me by substituting some small 
child’s stocking. Just then my eye caught 
the kettle hanging over the fire. There was 
a peculiar look about the water, and exam- 
ination revealed a strong flavor of woolen 
stocking. I saw that the crafty old saint 
had simply boiled the Dutchman’s baggy 
sock and shrunk it down to the midget 
which was before me. There was an odd 
twinkle in my mother’s eyes all that fore- 
noon, and I half suspected that she hap- 
pened to be up at the time of his visit and 
gave him the necessary hint on domestic 
economy.” Harry V. Marr. 


WEIGHED IN KINGLY BALANCE. 


BEAUTIFUL woman once stood be- 

fore the Recording Angel. Seeing her 
standing in suppliant attitude, he said 
kindly: 

“Wouldst thou enter Heaven?” 

The woman shook her héad sorrowfully. 

“Ah, no; I can never hope for Heaven; 
but I would ask that before I begin the bit- 
ter task of endless expiation, I be allowed 
to rest.for a little while.” 

“Thou askest not for Heaven,” said the 
Angel, “Then thou hast done wrong?” 

“T have,” said the woman, bowing her 
head, while her tears fell fast. “Years back 
on my life page thou will find a great, great 
sin against me. I know that the sin bars 
me from the joys of Heaven, but surely 
thou wilt not refuse me the rest I crave, for 
I am so—so weary.” 

“And this being—Wrong—once known 
to thee, didst thou ever after cherish it and 
let it be a part of thyself; or didst thou 
shut thy heart to its tempting cry?” 

“Oh, I turned from it,” cried the woman, 
clasping her hands, “and I was so young 
when it first knocked at my heart, and it 
deceived me with its silvery tones. When I 
saw its bright garments I thought it was 
Right robed in the splendor of Pleasure.” 

“And when once thou hadst learned the 
difference between Right and Wrong, what 
didst thou then?” 

“T carried the image of Right ever in my 
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heart, and—and I did my best,” murmured 
the woman with bowed head. 

“Angels could no better. And the world 
—did it lend thee a friendly hand and throw 
thee a cheering smile?” 

“Friends,” repeated the woman wonder- 
ingly. “I knew none such.” 

“Didst thou have sympathy for others 
who sinned?” 

“Oh, so much! for I knew so well 
Wrong’s subtle ways and dulcet pleading 
tones.” 

“Child, thou hast learned much,” said 
the Angel, gently. ‘What is it that thou 
askest?” 

The woman knelt before the Angel and 
stretched out her hands imploringly toward 
him and cried: 

“Only rest—rest. I ask not for God, but 
for God’s peace until I gain strength and 
courage. I am, oh, so weary with the 
struggle and the strife and the bruises.” 

The Angel arose, tall, white and majes- 
tic, while a benignant smile glorified his 
pure face. He touched the woman’s fore- 
head softly, and said, “Arise, daughter; I 
will show thee thy page in the Life Book.” 

Tremblingly she approached the great 
Book of Life, not daring to lift her eyes. 

The Angel slowly turned the pages. 
“See!” he cried at last. 

The woman glanced up fearfully, but, lo, 
the page stood white and fair, without 
blemish. 

“What meanest this?” she cried breath- 
lessly. 

“Here is thy life, as this page shows, 
clean and pure.” 

“But my sin—where is it? I do not un- 
derstand.” 

“Child, Wrong laid hold upon thee when 
thou was weak; then Right came in the si- 
lence of the dark night and conquered thy 
pursuer. Ah, knowest thou not, daugh- 
ter,” said the Angel tenderly, bending over 
the weeping woman, “that in the world 
Right and Wrong often walk as brothers 
and that the sin-narrowed eye sees not the 
difference? But here, where all things are 
weighed in the balance of love and kingly 
charity, Wrong falls away in shame and 
terror, and ’tis Truth alone that can stand 
in the presence of the Exalted.” 

Grace Lincoln Hall. 














“The Workers: The West.” 


(79 HE Experiment in Reality” which 
Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff accom- 
plished within the past few years 

has now, in its chronicle form, come to 
a close in his second volume, entitled “The 
Workers: The West.” The whole thing, 
besides being a rather unique and unusual 
performance on Mr. Wyckoff’s part, is not 
without its place as a contribution to cer- 
tain aspects of sociolism. Yet the two 
books themselves read like stories: full of 
color, movement, incident and dialogue. 

It will be remembered that one bright 
July morning some few years ago Mr. 
Wyckoff, hitherto a young instructor at 
Princeton, cast aside for the nonce his in- 
tellectual pursuits and a comfortable living, 
* and started out into the world with a pack 
on his back and without a cent in his pocket 
to make a living as an ordinary day laborer. 
In his first volume, “The Workers: The 
East,” he tells, fact to fact, his experiences 
as a laborer tearing down buildings at West 
Point, as a porter in a summer hotel, as a 
hired man in an insane asylum, as a farm 
hand, and finally as a lumberman in a log- 
ging camp in Western Pennsylvania. 

In the second book, just published, 
after having appeared serially in “Scrib- 
ner’s,” he continues his interesting narra- 
tive. This time he starts in with the great 
army of the unemployed in Chicago, and 
tells us something of what it is to hunt 
for steady work and to starve in the mean- 
time. Later he finds a situation as a hand- 
truckman in a factory, then as a road- 

















builder in the World’s Fair grounds, and 
finally he journeys still farther Westward 
to Denver and then to the Pacific coast, 
and tells us what befalls him en route. 
Mr. Wyckoff has very frankly stated sev- 
eral times that he entered into this experi- 
ment of living so far as possible the life of 
the actual worker with no theories to estab- 
lish and no preconceptions to maintain. 
His intention was solely to live for a time 
with the different orders of working classes 
and to jot down his experiences as they 
occurred, and his observations as_ they 
came to him. His whole treatment of the 
matter is frank, unpretentious, sincere and 
deeply in earnest. The book reads in a 
good many places like a story, possessing 
the double fascination of being based on 
fact. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


OO 


How to Enjoy Pictures. 


PLEASURE added to life is no small 

increase of wealth, and when the pleas- 
ure means also the widening of our mental 
and artistic outlook, the acquisition is, in- 
deed an important one. A book such as 
“How to Enjoy Pictures,” by M. S. Emery, 
may be an advantageous means towards 
this end. There are many books on art, 
but none that we know of that tell the lay- 
man so exactly what he would like to learn 
as this book does. The art critic as a rule 
has a jargon of his own, and is apt to con- 
fuse the general reader with allusions to 
“values,” “masses,” “relations,” etc. This 
class of terms is studiously omitted from 
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the present work, and thus the book will be 
of use to the veriest tyro in the study of 
art, while the advanced student may also 
find much new light in his efforts towards 
intelligent appreciation. The book is well 
written and shows fine discrimination and 
comprehension of artistic ideals. Miss 
Emery is in a position to thoroughly: under- 
stand the need that the publication is in- 
tended to fill, and readers may depend on 
her complete trustworthiness and accuracy. 
Over fifty fine half-tone reproductions of 
the works of great artists, both old and 
modern, are given, with suggestive and ex- 
planatory comments on each. The pictures 
are arranged according to subjects. Thus, 
there is a chapter on “Landscapes,” one on 
“Portraits,” “Life and Character,” “Le- 
gend and Fancy,” “Religious Themes,” etc. 
Examples from Italian, Dutch, German, 
Spanish, French, English and American 
artists are given. There is a very interest- 
ing chapter on magazine illustration, with 
reproductions of work by such men as Gib- 
son, Castaigne, Hassam and many others; 
also a chapter on “Pictures for the School 
Room,” by Miss Stella Skinner, director 
of art instruction in the public schools, 
New Haven, Conn., which will be of great 
use to teachers. It might be suggested 
that the reading of this book aloud in a 
family party or at a club, while the others 
present should study the picture which is 
the subject of comment, would prove a de- 
lightful entertainment during the fine long 
winter evenings which are coming. We 
venture to think that those who would thus 
engage would rise from the perusal with an 
enhanced conception of art, a larger sense 
of the beauty and dignity of the world 
around them, and a happier and. healthier 
outlook on life. Published by the Prang 
Educational Company, Boston. 


<3CSeOS 
Kipling and the Roycroft Shop. 


HE real poet laureate of Greater Eng- 
land has been receiving many honors 

of late, but the one in which such persons 
as you and I can participate with tangible 
pleasure has recently been bestowed upon 
him by that delightfully artistic brotherhood 
of book-makers, the Roycroft Shop. They 
have just assembled into one of their dainty 
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volumes some of Mr. Kipling’s most re- 
cent work in the verse line, such poems, 
for instance, as “The Vampire,” the “Re- 
cessional,” “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and “Tomlin- 
son.” All the world knows how telling these 
verses of his have been, but the world hasn’t 
the least idea how perfect they appear 
when inclosed in soft green leather covers 
and printed on wide margin rough paper, 
with hand-illuminated initial letters. You 
find this out when you see for the first 
time this little paragon of a book entitled 
in gold letters “The Dipsy Chanty.” Then 
you buy one on the spot; two, probably, 
one for your own delight and one with 
which to render delight to somebody else. 
For, as things of beauty, they fit most 
excellently well into the gifts that are 
given at Christmas time. 


O03 


“The Celebrity.” 


HE word goes forth that one of the 
best selling books of the year is Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s “The Celebrity.” The 
book has just been read by us, and we are 
puzzled at its proclaimed popularity. Not 
even the rudiments of a good story can we 
discover in it. Commonplace is very far from 
being a discriminative word, we know, but 
it belongs most aptly to Mr. Churchill’s 
book. There are in it several very ordi- 
nary personages, and it is a question if 
even as such they are drawn true to what 
is real. Of cleverness there is not a trace 
in the dialogues, and the plot is conven- 
tional to an exasperating degree. The 
story itself finds the pivotal point around 
the fact that a certain successful writer and 
lion of literary lairs termed the Celebrity, 
gives out that he is to summer abroad, but 
to avoid the hero-worship and annoyances 
of the masses, travels incognito to a water- 
ing place on the lakes, where he assumes 
the name of Charles Wrexell Allen. The 
choice of this name, although the Celebrity 
does not know it at the time, is unfortu- 
nate, as there happens to be in the East a 
man to whom it rightfully belongs, and 
who later makes away with several hundred 
thousand dollars belonging to the firm of 
which he is a member. The crisis comes 
when the Celebrity is being shadowed as 
this man. He is, of course, innocent, but 














the acquaintances with whom he is stay- 
ing think otherwise, and make accordingly 
a very great effort to get him off to Can- 
ada in a private yacht. It is this effort that 
consumes half the story. As the concep- 
tion of the book is conventional in all other 
respects, it is not surprising that it closes 
with the usual discoveries that insure a 
satisfactory ending. Published by the Mac- 


millan Co. 
S03 


Kate Douglas Wiggin at Her Best. 


HERE is one thing that the author of 
“A Cathedral Courtship” can always 
be counted on for doing well, and that is 
a running commentary and diary on for- 
eign travel. In this field Mrs. Wiggin has 
a charm that is simply beyond re- 
proach. The pure descriptive matter is 
brought in so subtly and with such rare 
art that the book, which is supposed 
to be a diary, is in reality a most 
fascinating story. ‘ The anecdotes, tra- 
ditions and atmosphere of the places, 
past and present, which the writer visits 
are woven together in a delightful whole, 
and the dialogues which come into being 
from the three women who are the charac- 
ters of the book, are the personification of 
cleverness.. Nor does Mrs. Wiggin sacri- 
fice fact for the sake of fiction, as do so 
many writers of travel. For her history is 
accurate and her background faithful in 
every instance. If we were asked what 
book would best serve as a guide to that 
in Scotland which is really worth the seeing 
and knowing, we should unhesitatingly 
say “Penelope’s Progress.” It is better 
even than Baedaker, and far more absorb- 
ing. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 
Qo 
“China in Transformation.”’ 


T is as true of books as of men that 
opportunity makes them, and no writer 
could be selected who could take a better 
advantage of an opportunity to present the 
Chinese question than Mr. Colquehoun, 
and do it so ably as he has in his “China in 
Transformation.” 
It is not merely a popularized summary 
of certain facts or vaguely theorizing on 
the future development or absorption by 
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other nations of the almost prostrate em- 
pire of the “far east,’’ but an exact state- 
ment of the conditions of the country and 
her relations with other European nations 
and the cause of their greed. 

Although he gives few descriptions of 
the manners and customs of the people, he 
enters largely into geographical and topo- 
graphical discussions which are so clear, 
graphic and accurate that our stock of 
knowledge is wonderfully increased, and 
we profit by the reading. All seems to de- 
pend, however, on the attitude which China 
herself takes in this matter; if she opens up 
her ports to commerce, institutes reforms 
suggested by civilized nations, in brief, 
casts off her old clothes of supine indiffer- 
ence and assumes the civilized attire of 
progress and self-assertion, her future will 
be great; but, if she sells herself acre by 
acre to the highest bidder still ruled by 
the Manchurian policy, Russia will in a 
few years be the mistress of the world. 
This, Mr. Colquehoun believes, can only 
be avoided by the combination of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, 
the three great commercial powers. The 
question is a large one, but Mr. Colque- 
houn is eminently well fitted to discuss it; 
he was for some time deputy commissioner 
to Burmah, as well as an explorer in China, 
being connected also with negotiations 


‘ concerning railways there, and sent repeat- 


edly on government missions to Siam. 

The book is furnished with excellent 
maps, glossary of terms and index. It is 
the ablest book on the Chinese question 
issued for a long time, unpartisan and 
forceful. Published by Harper & Bros., 
New York. Helen Ashley Jones. 

—303— 
“Friendship and Folly.’ 


E have a little story of contrasts in 
“Friendship and Folly,” by Maria 
Louise Poole, on which we can while away 
a pleasant hour ortwo. I wonder why it is, 
however, that so many writers nowadays 
persist in creating weak types of men, and 
men devoted to mere prettiness in women. 
It is not surely because the feminine mind 
is attracted by such types, or because they 
are so numerous that they overshadow the 
other sort of men. The reason may be that 





which they are used in books of this kind. 
The object of such stories is to amuse, and 
they usually succeed, which is well, for 
mental amusement is as essential to the 
mind as food is for the physical body, or 
should be; both need seasons of relaxation. 

The characters are a finished coquette, a 
very proper girl and two weather-vane men, 
with a precocious young brother to fill in 
the gaps, which he does most effectually. 
It makes a very readable book for an even- 
ing before the grate. Published by L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 

Helen Ashley Jones. 


Qorom-: 


“Through Armenia on Horseback.”’ 
HERE are few subjects outside of fic- 
tion which touch the popular fancy 
so readily as books of travel; for this rea- 
son they should be well written and with a 
close adherence to truth; in fact, they 
should be perfectly accurate in every de- 
tail, as that is the leading characteristic of 
the nineteenth century, and because we 
form our ideas from what we read. 
“Through Armenia on Horseback,” by 
Mr. George H. Hepworth, has been pre- 
pared primarily with the purpose of pre- 
senting a truer aspect of the recent Arme- 
nian troubles and horrors to the generally 
uninformed and somewhat muddled Ameri- 
can mind. We always like the style of this 
man; it is chatty, terse and fascinating, be- 
sides which he has the gift of fine observa- 
tion and a richness in description, without 
which no one can successfully produce a 
book on this subject. His most glaring 
fault, undoubtedly, is repetition; but we 
lose the consciousness of this in the inter- 
est created by the narrative. Mr. Hepworth 
has presented the subject without bias or 
partiality, at the same time giving to Eng- 
land her just measure of reproach for her 
deplorable course of action, or rather, lack 
of action, during the Armenian massacres. 
The book explains the causes of things, 
which is the only method of getting at the 
truth of any matter. The Turk, we are 
forced to believe, is a hopeless recreant; 
there seems less hope for him than for the 
Chinese, whom, in many respects, he 


closely resembles. 
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only weak men would serve the purpose for 






Mr. Hepworth’s book is a candid presen- 
tation of the exact condition of affairs in 
Armenia; instructive and exceedingly 
pleasant reading. The interest is largely 
increased by most excellent illustrations, 
and a trustworthy map assists the reader 
in the locations and boundaries. Published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Helen Ashley Jones. 
0 
With a Horse for a Hero. 
EN short, spirited stories in which 
horses are the chief dramatis persone 
is the sort of fiction that goes to make up 
Mr. David Gray’s book, “Gallops.” It is 
something in the way of a novelty, this 
making the horse a member of society and 
allowing him all the consideration and priv- 
ileges that we accord as a rule to men and 
women only. But it is nevertheless a tak- 
ing novelty, and this new writer, whoever 
he may be, has certainly been successful 
in exploiting a new idea—which is a sel- 
dom performance nowadays. His piquant 
sketches deal with life and character in a 
social circle where steeple-chasing and 
cross-country riding are the main diver- 
sions. Even good Bishop Cunningham, 
who figures in several of the stories, finds 
that his pastoral field is known as the 
“Parish of St. Thomas Equinus,” and falls 
into the spirit of the place. He labors 
over his horse with hot flat-irons and 
brown paper to cure a chill, incidentally 
reaping an unforeseen advantage for his 
missionary fund, as told in one of the 
stories. There is plenty of incident in the 
little tales, and the book is one that will 
appeal to all who love the horse. Pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 
Se. 
“Bobbie McDuff.” 
S in his previous fictions, Mr. Clinton 
Ross pays little attention to the ele- 

ment of probability in his last book, 
“Bobbie McDuff.” Indeed, it seems even 
less apparent than usual. But as Russians 
are the leading characters of the story, this 
sin of omission loses something of its in- 
tensity, because with the Russians nothing 
is to be reckoned improbable. However, 
as a story for one reading, it wins admira- 
tion. Published by L. C. Page & Co, 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 


Something New in Women’s Clubs. 
HE Ignoramus Club is the rather 
unique title of a club lately formed in 
a Maine village. Its very name is a 
confession of lack of knowledge and also 
an indication of resolve to study compen 
atively to obtain it. 

It admits at the start that it does not 
“know it all.” As no one will admit ignor- 
ance unless fairly well informed on most 
subjects, the name is also sufficient guaran- 
tee of the intelligence of its members. 

One of the rules of the club is to acknowl- 
edge ignorance freely and frankly, and cor- 
rect the deficiency at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. All are willing to say “I don’t 
know,” and add, “but I will try and find 
out,” and shall share the acquired knowl- 
edge with others. 

Note-books are to be a leading feature in 
the club. “Have a note-book, get ideas 
into it, and then get them out of it” is a 
very good training for club women. 

Whatever a member sees, hears or reads, 
upon which she is not fully informed, is 
noted in the memorandum and reported at 
the next meeting. Should any member be 
able to throw light on the subject, she shall 
do so at once, or the subject shall be made 
a part of the next evening’s program. The 
program for the year’s work will be Cur- 
rent Events and American History and Lit- 
erature. 

The program one week will be Parlia- 
mentary Practice and ten-minute talks on 
Current Events under headings Art, Poli- 
tics, Music, Science, Drama, Economics, 
Fiction, Poetry, etc. The next week will 
be a programme consisting of Essays, 
Readings and Character Studies in Ameri- 
can History and Literature, beginning with 

the Colonial Period 


The club members will be urged to use 
their note-books continually, and several 
special programs dealing entirely with 
Maine History will be prepared during the 
year. 

From time to time the President will give 
out topics to be answered at the next meet- 
ing on County and Town History. 

A question box stands always on the 
President’s table, into which questions may 
be dropped at any meeting by the members. 
In many ways this club might be called an 
“Interrogation Club,” as questions are to 
be asked in so many ways. 

It is the most practical sort of club possi- 
ble, and must develop a certain “wide- 
awake alertness” in its members. The “I. 
C.,” as it is called (for after saying “I don’t 
know,” we hope to say, “I. C.’’) is limited 
to thirty members, with one honorary mem- 
ber, the pastor of a village church, and a 
woman of rare ability and culture. 

Meetings are to be held weekly Tuesday 
evenings, and permanent headquarters at 
the W. C. T. U. rooms. 

The teachers of the village are interested, 
and the other clubs of the village being 
afternoon clubs, it seemed wise to hold the 
meetings in the evening to accommodate 
women busy daytimes. The “I. C.” will 
apply for admission to the Maine Federa- 
tion at the mid-winter session. 

Lizzie Jewett Butler, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


ARBARA Galpin’s valuable paper in 
the last issue of our magazine, call- 

ing attention to the fact that club life may 
be taken too seriously, recalls to my mind 
a criticism lately made to me upon the per- 
sonal appearance of our American women. 
This judgment was delivered by an Eng- 
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lishman of high social standing in London, 
and was the result of looking at us from 
an Englishman’s standpoint during a brief 
visit in this country. 

He said that we show in our faces that 
we live our lives in too absorbed a fashion. 
That instead of making our accomplish- 
ments an aid in social life, and in the 
higher refining of our homes, we eagerly 
and feverishly take up deep literary work 
and throw ourselves into the consideration 
of abstruse subjects that are all too ex- 
treme for practical social enjoyment in life. 

He said that our faces show a restless, 
anxious spirit; that fine lines upon the brow 
and about the eyes mark an undue mental 
activity; that we entirely lack an elegant 
repose, and the certain ease that should be 
one of our characteristics in a country of 
such splendid prosperity as ours, where 
wealth makes leisure and accomplishments 
possible for a large class. 

I wonder if his standpoint is a reasonable 
one! 


T is interesting to note how entirely opin- 

ion is formed from the point of view. 

A few days ago an American gentleman 
of the same social and literary standing as 
our Englishman, in speaking of the won- 
derful movement and development in our 
club work, said to me, with earnest enthu- 
siasm: “The one great characteristic of 
our American women that gives them their 
remarkable progressive spirit is the eager 
unrest that marks their lives. 

“This is a great thing—this unrest. It 
prevents their accepting lives of mere social 
ease and the dull routine of home duties. 
It forces them into an active interest in 
their surroundings. It keeps them con- 
stantly stimulated and actively working for 
a broader sphere of life. 

“They learn to appreciate themselves and 
their influence, and so lift their lives to a 
higher plane than they could reach by a 
simple life of social ease and graces.” 

This is another standpoint. 


CORDIAL letter from a prominent 
Vermont club woman gives such an 
interesting account of the work going on 
there, I venture to share it with my sister 


readers: 


“I will give you a few notes on the work 
done in our hustling ‘Granite City,’ in the 
Clover Club. A great literary interest has 
been aroused within the last few years 
among the ladies in our ‘new’ city of Barre. 

“Several clubs have been formed, and 
much good, wholesome work is being done. 
Many of these clubs have joined the State 
Federation, and others are proposing to 
do so. 

“A local federation was formed in the 
city for the purpose of improving and beau- 
tifying its parks and streets, and they have 
succeeded in raising during this last year 
about $1,200 for this purpose; and still the 
good work goes on. 

“A beautiful park has been graded, which 
contains a fine fountain, concrete walks, 
and, in fact, everything to make it pleasing 
to the eye and a cool place for the people 
to enjoy in summer. 

“All this does not in any way interfere 
with their literary work.” 

Mrs. E. B. Whitaker, Barre, Vt. 


E Colonial Club of Marlboro, Mass., is 
enjoying a season of great prosperity 
and activity. 

The tenth of October was the date for the 
opening meeting, when Mrs. C. F. Wilkins 
gave a most valuable and comprehensive 
review of the year, followed by a considera- 
tion of “California,” by Miss H. M. Brig- 
ham. The second meeting was devoted to 
a careful study and review of Raphael, by 
Mrs. George N. Cate, the subject having 
been treated by the special request of the 
club. 

November will be occupied with studies 
of “Captain John Smith,” the “Introduction 
of Slavery” and “Current Events.” Sub- 
jects taken up later will be on Colonial 
Wars, Colonial Fiction, Boston Inns, His- 
tory of Marlboro, Boston By-Ways, Settle- 
ment of New York and of Pennsylvania, 
Yale College, Charles I., Cromwell, and 
Leonardo da Vinci and his work, and that 
of Correggio. 

The variety of subjects is very pleasing, 


‘and much good will result in a wide knowl- 


edge of the early history of our country 
and the brave struggles made by our fore- 
fathers that accomplished such’ marvelous 
results, 
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a study. 


we The National 
Question Class 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


Class Certificate. 
Answers must be received before the last day of each month, 






All communications must be addressed to Mrs, M. D. Frazar, National Magazine, 


In answering questions write only on one side of the paper. 
Make your answers full and complete. Give name and full address with answers. 


To become a member of this class, apply to the magazine for a National Question 
You need not be a subscriber. 


Every reader of ‘‘ The National Magazine’’ should become a member of the 
Question Class. Our idea isto make this a pleasant and useful method of 


Gonduected by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 


First Prize: Marietta Matthews, 122 
Austin street, Worcester, Mass. 

Second Prize: William P. White, 1o12 
Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Prize: Miss Fannie Phillips, 3942 
Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fourth Prize: Saidee E. Hanley, Buz- 
zards Bay, Mass. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Mrs. D. W. Hakes, Colchester, Conn. 

Florence N. Levy, 178 West Seventy- 
fifth street, New York city. 

Mary Geneva Rathbun, Mystic, Conn. 

Grace Crane, 33 Newbury street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Miss Emily A. Watson, 611 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

Miss Lillian C. Dillet, 15 Hastings street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank A. Springer, 150 Pleasant 
street, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Marion Gay, Kilsyth road, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Mrs. N. P. Trumbull, Stonington, Conn. 

J. Whitney, 16 Loomis street, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 





Mrs. A. W. Noble, Paulding, Miss. 
Bessie E. Coope, Bristol, Ind. 


NOTE. 

An admirable set of answers that would 
have received a prize were sent with no 
name signed. One of the questions an- 
swered particularly well was No. 4 of “Lit- 
erature.” 

“From ‘Tan,’ a country, and ‘Brit,’ tin, 
the name of Britain came.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Literature. 

1. Miracle Plays were dramas founded 
on the historical parts of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the lives of the saints, per- 
formed during the Middle Ages, first in 
churches and afterwards in the open air. 
The earliest recorded performance of a 
Miracle Play took place in Dunstable, Eng- 
land. It was “St. Catherine,” given by 
Geoffrey, abbot of St. Albans. It is prob- 
able that Miracle Plays were introduced 
perhaps by returning pilgrims from Con- 
stantinople into Italy and thence into 
France and England, 








z. Robert Browning, in “De Gustibus,” 
writes: 
“Italy, my Italy! 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me 
(When Fortune’s malice 
Lost her Calais). 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’ ” 


3. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, Vis- 
count St. Albans, whose public career is 
marked by meanness and dishonor, but 
whose scientific and literary works showed 
intellect far above other men, is referred to 
by Pope in his “Essay on Man’— 


“If parts: allure thee, think how Bacon 
shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 


kind.” 


4. Cornwall and Devonshire were called 
the “Tin Islands” long before the dawn of 
certain history. The tin mines of Cornwall 
especially have been worked from a very 
remote period, and were visited by the 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians and Romans. 


5. Rouget de Lisle composed both words 
and music of the “Marseilles” in a single 
night, April 24, 1792. Next day it was sung 
in the house of Mr. Dietrich, Mayor of 
Strasbourg; then it was copied and ar- 
ranged for military band the following day. 
Sunday, April 29, at a review it was played 
by the band of the Garde Nationale. On 
June 25th a singer named Mireur sang it 
at a civic banquet at Marseilles with so 
much enthusiasm that it was immediately 
printed and distributed to the volunteers 
of the battalion just starting for Paris. They 
entered Paris July 30 singing their new 
hymn; and with it on their lips they 
marched to the attack on the Tuileries, Aug. 
10, 1792. At Paris, where the history of 
the song was not known, it was called 
“Hymne de Marseillaise,” as the Marseilles 
troops brought it with them. 

The author was imprisoned soon after 
on account of his “moderate views,” and 
only liberated after the fall of Robespierre. 
Louis Philippe gave him a pension. 


Art. 


1. Saint Luke is said to have painted 
the first Madonna. 


Eudocia, Empress of 
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Constantinople, found the painting in the 
Holy Land. 


2. Canova executed a sitting statue of 
Washington for the state of North Carolina 
in 1818, and sent it home in 1821. It was 
unveiled with some pomp and ceremonial 
in the State House at Raleigh. Unfortu- 
nately, it perished in the fire which de- 
stroyed that building in 1831. 


3. Hiram Powers, the celebrated Amer- 
ican sculptor, was born in Woodstock, Vt., 
in 1805. He died in Florence, Italy, in 


* 1873. In 1839, Powers produced the popu- 


lar “Greek Slave,’’of which he made six 
copies in marble. The original was pur- 
chased by an English amateur, and when 
his whole collection was exposed to public 
sale a few years since, it was bought by A. 
T. Stewart of New York. It is now in the 
Stewart collection. 


4. On Sir Joshua Reynold’s death, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. was appointed 
limner to his majesty, George III. Law- 
rence was the favorite portrait painter of 
his time, and obtained larger sums for his 
works than were ever before paid artists. 


5. William Clarkson Stanfield began life 
as a sailor, but showed an early taste for 
art, drawing and sketching ships and ma- 
rine views and painting scenery for plays 
performed on board ship. Ruskin praises 
“his salt, serviceable, unsentimental sea,” 
and other critics say his cloud painting is 
simply wonderful. His best work is the 
“Battle of Trafalgar,” painted for the Union 
Service Club in London. 

General. 

1. ‘“Peter’s Pence” was an annual trib- 
ute of one penny paid at the Feast of St. 
Peter to the see of Rome. At one time 
it was collected from every family. Henry 
VIII. abolished it in 1534. 


2. “To give the cold shoulder” origi- 
nated in the cold shoulder of mutton served 
to a stranger at dinner in olden times; there 
was not much of it, and what was left was 
but moderate fare. Hence, it has come 
to mean a rebuff or a cut. 

3. Mithridates, on ascending the throne 
at eleven years of age, found his guardians 
designing to kill him. So he began early 













































to accustom himself to antidotes against 
poisons. At the close of his wonderful ca- 
reer, deeming his cause hopeless, and un- 
willing to fall into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, he took poison. But being. inured 
to antidotes, it did not produce the desired 
effect, and he was compelled to call in the 
assistance of one of his Gaulish mercenaries 
to despatch him with his sword. 


4. A grand meeting took place between 
Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of 
France, June 7 to 25, 1520, near Calais, on 
English ground between Ardres and 
Guisnes, commonly called the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Magnificence and pomp 
marked the occasion. After a treaty made 
by the two kings, tournaments were held 
for ten days, and knights and courtiers 
from all over Europe joined the lists, as 
well as the kings. * 


5. Artemisia, the Queen of Caria, mar- 
ried her brother, Mausolus (as was then the 
custom.) He died 365 B. C., and his wife 
showed deepest affliction. She erected to 
his memory a splendid tomb at Helicar- 
nassus, which was one of the seven wonders 
of the world. From this comes our word 
Mausoleum. Her grief was such that writ- 
ers tell that she actually mixed the ashes 
of her husband with wine and drank them 
off. 


Marietta Matthews, 122 Austin street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Literature. 

1. What American writer and statesman 
wrote his autobiography and made it very 
amusing by giving details of his youthful 
struggles as a painter? 

2. What American writer was the leader 
of what is called the transcendental school? 


3. An American made himself famous 
in writing a history of a king and queen. 
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Who was the historian and who were the 
royal personages? 

«4. Who wrote a remarkable history of 
our country in the early part of this cen- 
tury? 

5. What was the most famous work of 
James Russell Lowell? 


Art. 

1. Why is Wedgewood ware so called? 

2. Who was Bernard Palissy? 

3. What is the Portland Vase, and where 
is it? 

4. What was the famous pottery that 
the Moors manufactured? 


5. What is Ceramic art? 
General. 


1. How did the United States acquire 
Louisiana? 


2. What is the “Monroe Doctrine,” and 
why so called? 


3. What are the signs of the Zodiac, and 
of what use are they? 


4. At the time of the French Revolution 
a new calender was made. What month 
did it begin with, and give names of the 
months and why so called? How did they 
divide the months, and what were the festi- 
vals? 


5. Why is the Atlantic Ocean so called? 


PRIZES FOR DECEMBER. 

First Prize: “The Count’s Snuff-Box,” 
by George R. R. Rivers. 

Second Prize: “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
by Edmond Rostand; translation of How- 
ard Thayer Kingsbury. 

Third Prize: “Friendship and Folly,” by 
Marie Louise Poole. 

Fourth Prize: “King Noanett,” by F. L. 
Stimson. 














is approaching. The festive figure 

on our cover is a reminder of the 
days when Christmas was a scene of revels 
and merriment, and later a time of feasting 
and hospitali‘y. Now the festival is apt to 
be observed more as an occasion for the 
interchange of gifts, and all our world is 
engaged with thoughts of present-making. 
What busy times Christmas makes for the 
stores, and who that has a large circle of 
friends was ever quite ready for the im- 
* portant day? In the efforts made that no- 
body should be overlooked, the present- 
giver often feels herseli—it is more often 
her—to be quite tired out with endless 
shopping and planning. A word or two to 
these gift-makers may not be out of place 
here. There is no doubt that a present 
from a friend may be a delightful thing, 
but let us understand clearly what it is that 
makes a gift precious. In the multitude of 
Christmas tokens, how many are given be- 
cause one has been received, and the recip- 
ient feels that a return should be sent? 
This is not a true gift; it is only the pay- 
ment of a debt; and if you truly love your 
friend you would never wish to “return” 
the gift, but would be content to be under 
an obligation—a genuine test of friendship. 
It is impossible to repay a real kindness; 
you may acknowledge the favor; but the 
original debt always stands. Neither would 
you give because you thought it was ex- 


hes great holiday of the Christian year 





pected of you or because you wished to 
anticipate something you were yourself to 
receive. This would be to degrade the gift 
to the level of a barter. What, then, is 
high, true, holy giving? Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, whose pithy remarks are remem- 
bered by so many, said that five different 
things went to the making of a perfect gift. 
1. It should cost something (not neces- 
sarily money). 
2. It should be a benefit, or a pleasure, 
or both. 
3. It should express the individuality of 
the giver. 
4. It should not humiliate the receiver. 
5. Most important of all, there should be 
love behind it. 
yews 
ERY few magazine serials have awak- 
ened a deeper interest in all parts of 
the country than “Stories of a Confederate,” 
the first installment of which appeared in 
“The National Mazagine” last month. The 
demand for the first chapters has been so 
large that we shall have to ask those who 
have ordered to have patience until the sub- 
sequent edition is ready. The hundreds of 
letters received are indicative of the genu- 
ine interest this serial awakened in obtain- 
ing a correct perspective of the conflict 
from a Southern standpoint. “The publi- 
cation of these reminiscences at this time 
is especially opportune,” writes a well- 
known leader of the Confederacy; “because 














the recent war has awakened an interest, 
and even an affection, for the South in the 
North, and in the South for the North, that 
has never been known before in the history 
of the country.” The serial is one of in- 
tense human interest, written in a simple, 
personal and direct style, without the bur- 
den of technical officiality. 
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¢¢’°T' HE National Magazine Artists’ and 
Contributors’ Club” is an organiza- 

tion that has been launched on the troubled 
seas of clubdom during the past fortnight. 
It has a strong, long name, and “The Na- 
tional Magazine” certainly appreciates the 
high honor bestowed upon it. The club 
had a small and simple beginning, and 
meets in the offices of the publication. At 
’ first it only included the magazine office 
force and a few of the artists, but now a 

fult score gathered about the impromptu 
spread on the mailing table and pledged 

eternal fidelity to ““The National Magazine” 
and the ideals-it represents, i. e., American 
individualism. The key-note was struck 

when every contributor and every artist 

was urged to throw his own personality 

into his work, and that his individuality was 
what “The National Magazine’ sought, 
rather than any conventional polish or 
color impressionistic rhetoric. Everyone 

present made a talk, andthe company drawn 

about in a circle had something of the spirit 
and glow of the fireside about it. It was, 

in fact, a most delightful gathering, and we 

regret that every subscriber of “The Na- 

tional Magazine” could not have been pres- 

ent. The meetings are inspirational in 

bringing out new ideas and aspirations. 

There are some people who are always an 

inspiration to one. The affinity that exists 

between the authors and artists of “The Na- 

tional Magazine” is not surpassed. It is 

_in these struggling days that the earnest, 
concentrated work is done. There is the 

divine spark of enthusiasm and youth in 

every undertaking. Then, too, most inspir- 

ing of all, these young men and women are 

pledged to ideals that will leave their im- 

press in making the world brighter and 

better. At the meetings there is al- 
ways a sparkle in the eye of the speaker, 


. 
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in presenting ideas and ideals which, while 
directly related to the affairs of every-day 
life, are seldom brought up in- every-day 
conversation. A few hours of lofty thought 
engenders the embryo ideas that will live 
and thrive. The club in connection with 
the National Question Class includes all 
our readers as members de facto. Now, 
what have you to offer? 


yea 


NE interested reader inquires why 

“The National Magazine” is not 
published in New York. A very pertinent 
question. Boston is logically the great 
publishing centre of the United States, and 
is so regarded by the people generally 
throughout the country. There are certain 
commercial advantages offered in New 


_York which are in themselves decided dis- 


advantages toward maintaining a high ideal 
and pure literary atmosphere for a publica- 
tion. The historical associations and lofty 
traditions of our country are more mark- 
edly associated with Boston than elsewhere. 
Imagine, reader, would not the fact that 
you daily gaze upon scenes which were fa- 
miliar to Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell 
be something of a literary inspiration? Do 


-not the scenes connected with the very 


birth of our republic have an interest to all 
Americans? The very influence of the early 
Revolutionary days prevails in Boston. No 
other city is so much a centre for the ultra- 
conservative and ultra-radical ideals. More 
great and successful movements, ac well as 
more weak and unsuccessful cults and isms, 
emanate from Boston than any other city. 
It is a centre of earnestness, whatever else 
may be said, and that is the motif of “The 
National Magazine” above all else. Earnest 
and concentrated effort, encouraging and 
stimulating an American individualism is a 
well defined purpose. Every author and 
artist is impiessed with this ideal. The on- 
slaught of corporate tendencies in this 
country needs a check, and unless the free 
and untrammeled individualism is main- 
tained, there is little to hope for in Amer- 
ican literature and art; and that is what 
“The National Magazine” stands for first 
and forever. It is an ideal that finds indeed 
a national response, 
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HE prize for the best sketch of a bicy- 

cle tor: has been awarded to Miss 

Estella Beecher of Chicago, Ill. The 

sketch, with a number of others received, 

will be printed in “The National Maga- 

zine” at some time during the coming 
year. 

Coe 


ELIEVING sincerely and enthusias- 
tically in the merit of “The National 
Magazine,” we desire that every subscriber 
or reader should continue that direct and 
personal interest in the publication indi- 
cated in the many letters received. If you 
think it worthy, tell your friends to request 
a sample copy mailed them. Once again 
permit us to emphasize the importance of 
establishing close relations between our 
readers and advertisers. Answer the quer- 
ies of advertisers because they have some- 
thing important to say to you, and what we 
desire for advertisers more than anything 
else is results. Fifty readers who believe 
and have full confidence in a publication 
are often of more value to an advertiser 
than five hundred who are indifferent to the 
advertising announcements. Advertising 
and subscriptions: these two things have a 
potent influence in building up a clean, vig- 
orous and popular publication. Everything 
points to the splendid success of the plan 
to have 100,000 new subscribers before Jan- 
uary Ist. Always maintain that close in- 
dividual interest in “The National Maga- 
zine” because it is such pleasant and per- 
sonal relations that have made our mag- 
nificent success possible. 


Sea 


NE of the features for the January 
& issue of “The National Magazine” 
will be an article on “The Hoosier Poet at 
His Old Home.” There is inclination to 
the belief that no great poets are living, 
and, like previous generations, we are 
prone to allow posterity to discover the 
’ full measure of greatness that belongs to 
contemporary poetic genius. James Whit- 
comb Riley’s recent appearance and bril- 
liant success in Boston has further empha- 
sized the conclusion that he has no living 
peer, and never has a poet struck a truer 
note in the realm of heart song. “The Na- 
tional Magazine” will have a series of arti- 
cles on “Living American Poets” during 
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the coming year, which will be a careful, 
critical and yet sympathetic estimate of the 
poets who live among us and are entitled 
to the wreath of laurels before it is placed 
upon their bier. 

>Sea> 


HERE is a marked change in the 
ideals that appeal to American youth 
since the recent war with Spain. It was 
a Sunday on a through Pennsylvania train 
a fortnight since that occurred an incident 
showing this trend. A number of sailors 
and soldiers were returning home on a fur- 
lough. Although many of them had never 
met before, there was an air of fellowship 
or comradeship that was tender and touch- 
ing. The rations and lunch were freely 
passed, and the pale, sweet-faced sailor lad 
who was ill was made as comfortable as 
possible. The observer was struck by the 
extreme youth of the soldiers and sailors. 
From the rack one of the sailor lads took 
down a guitar. After a few chords the 
pale lad reclining on an improvised couch 
sang the refrain: 


“There can be no other 
To take the place of mother.”’ 


It was a beautiful, clear voice that rung 
out in all its purity and tenderness above 
the roar of the train, and later everyone in 
the car joined in the sacred songs that all 
mothers love. The pale-faced singer grew 
paler—the ladies and mothers in the 
car went to him. His lips grew white, and 
with a song of mother on his lips he died. 
How those comrades mourned with the 
others on the train! The downy-bearded 
mess-mates changed the plans for their own 
home-going to take to the mother the re- 
mains of their loved comrade, who died 
with her name on his lips. What a new 
vista of life these experiences have opened 
to American youth! The army and navy 
volunteer service has in many cases been 
what the Germans ‘call the Wanderjahr or 
the period of life when the young men are 
sent away from the home nest to “see the 
world.” The ideal of greatness as includ- 
ing only the amassing of wealth which had 
been gaining such an ascendancy the few 
years past has all been changed. What 
American youth could be induced to ex- 
change the glory of a Dewey or a Roose- 
velt for that of the greatest of great multi- 
millionaires? 
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HE Mechanic’s Fair of 1898 has been the 
most successful from every standpoint that 
has yet been held by the Massachusetts 

Charitable Mechanic Association. Displayed 
before the visitor in the mammoth build- 
ing are exhibitions of the achievement in 
the seemingly limitless realms of mechanical, 
electrical and engineering art, as weli as other 
exhibits evincing American genius. Never be- 
fore in its history have so many inventions, de- 
vices and appliances of world-wide interest 
been assembled. The scientific and mechanical 


HENRY D. DUPEE, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, FAIR COMMITTEE, 1898. 


COL. HORACE T, ROCKWELL, 
PRESIDENT. 


triumphs of to-day, exemplified and demon- 
strated by actual operation, fascinate the sci- 
entist, astonish the layman, delight, entertain 
and instruct all. The spectacle of this great 
industrial exposition,. its multitude of ma- 
chines achieving marvelous results and turning 
out finished products, with electricity as its 
sole motive power, will linger long in memory. 
The electrical devices of to-day easily lead in 
general interest. The University of Electri- 
city is demonstrated in a unique and startlin 

way by a huge globe representing the world, 


SAMUEL N. DAVENPORT, 
TREASURER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1898. 


NEWTON TALROT, 
TREASURER M. C, M, A. 
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Aluminum Cooking Outfit. 


Only a few years ago the average person 
found it necessary to refer to his diction- 
ary in order to learn the meaning of the 
word “aluminum.” At about that time the 
Health Bureau of the Imperial German 
Government was making exhaustive tests 
in order to ascertain the sanitary peculiar- 
ities of this metal, as it was readily seen 
that in case it did not prove undesirable it 
could be used to great advantage in making 
army kits, not only because of its light 
weight, but also because such vessels could 
be easily cleaned, and could never rust or 
tarnish, these last mentioned difficulties 
being very hard to overcome, and proving 
to be very serious at times. After very 
careful experimenting the German scien- 
tists reported to their government that 
aluminum. was entirely free from all poisonous 
salts, as distinctive from copper, tin or lead, 
etc. In fact, two physicians, having volun- 
teered, had 15 grains of aluminum tartrate 
mixed with their food daily for one month, 
and at the end of that time neither had experi- 
enced any discomfort whatever. These very 
conclusive tests induced the German Govern- 
ment to equip certain army corps with alumi- 
num utensils. These vessels have now been 
in use several years. The French Government, 
not wishing to be outdone by their German 
rivals, are now equipping divisions of their 
army with aluminum kits, and the Bay State 
Aluminum Company, whose factory is at 
Quincy, Mass., and with an office at 78 
Chauncy street, Boston, is at present making 
up a very complete sample kit of new design 
for the French military authorities. The Bay 
State Aluminum Company has, of course, a 
prominent exhibit at the Fair, and we repro- 
duce a cut of same, knowing it will interest 
many of our readers. The thousands of peo- 
ple who have seen this exhibit have been much 
surprised at the almost limitless uses to which 
aluminum is being put. Belt buckles, hair- 





THE EXHIBIT OF C. B. MATHER & CO. AT THE FAIR. 





Bay State Aluminum Co. 


pins, combs, cigar cases, match boxes, stamp 
boxes, tea strainers and, in fact, about every- 
thing, including, of course, a very complete 
line of kitchen and general household goods. 


The Mather Canoe Exhibit. 


Canoeists attending the Mechanics’ Fair were 
attracted to the exhibit of fine canoes made by 
C. B. Mather & Co., of Rowley, Mass. This 
firm had on exhibition canoes at various prices 
and of workmanship showing skill and experi- 
ence. C. B. Mather & Co. make a specialty 
of building canoes to order, and having exten- 
sive facilities are able to fill orders at short 
notice. Being thoroughly equipped and em- 
ploying expert builders, the person purchas- 
ing from them may rest assured of obtaining 
a canoe built of fine material and put together 
on graceful lines, insuring speed, fine finish, 
as well as durability. In addition to making 
all kinds of canoes for pleasure cruising, 
hunting and racing, they also make yacht 
tenders, sneak boxes, clipper sailing dories, 
fishing dories, square-stern row-boats, gun- 
ning floats and folding boats and canoes. Any 
style desired can 
be furnished by 
C. B. Mather & 
Co. The filler they 
use makes the 
canvas for the 
boats and canoes 


waterproof, and 
protects it from 
accidental and 


rough usage; in 
fact, they are so 
carefully made 
that the bottom 
will not leak un- 
less cut complete- 
ly through. If 
you desire any 
kind of craft de- 
scribed in this ar- 
ticle, you will cer- 
tainly profit by 
obtaining their 
illustrated book- 
let entitled 























“Boats and Canoes,” which may be obtained 
by addressing them at Rowley, Mass. 


Kakas Brothers at the Fair. 


One of the conspicuously handsome exhib- 
its in the grand hall of the’interesting,Mechan- 
ics’ Fair is that of Kakas Brothers, whose 





liked, is to be much used this year, and in this, 
too, Kakas Brothers have some beautiful sets. 
Broadtail and ermine combinations are partic- 
ularly effective. 

Fox is to be very fashionable this year. A 
more beautiful combination than that noted 
in one of the sets where blue fox and seal are 
combined would be difficult to pick out. 





THE KAKAS BROS. FUR EXHIBIT. 


down-town establishment is just below Wash- 
ington street on Bedford. This display is of 
exceptional beauty, and is attracting much 
attention. Enclosed in handsome _ white 
enamel railing, with white furniture and rich 
crimson velvet carpet, the beautiful variety of 
fur goods may well make the visitor pause. 

This firm buys all its American furs from 
the trapper in the raw state, manufactures its 
own goods, and deals directly with the retail 
trade. All furs are sold by their correct names 
and are guaranteed to be strictly as repre- 
sented, the firm, indeed, holding itself respon- 
sible for any defect in the manufacture of the 
goods. At the fair exhibit the skins may be 
seen in their natural state, as well as after they 
have been fashioned into attractive muffs, col- 
lars and scarfs. 

On the centre table are some handsome sets, 
notably an ermine one, in which cape and muff 
are lined with beautiful blue silk, and orna- 
ments. Sets in Hudson Bay sable, both dark and 
light, are also shown, as well as the American 
sable in numerous attractive styles. Broadtail 
fur, with that brocaded effect which is so much 


Hudson bay and American sable are every- 
where to be used this winter, and with these 
furs Kakas Brothers are splendidly stocked. 
A rich, long carriage cape of American sable 
was noted on one of the lay figures. From the 
bottom of the cape to the top of the high 
collar is one skin; there is no seam to join. 
This garment. is lined throughout with hand- 
some silk, and has the desirable heavy tail 
border. 

Of course, seal jackets are to be as much in 
demand as ever this year. A simply elegant 
one is shown in which is embodied a new idea, 
the double opening behind, a device which in- 
sures a close fit over the hips, and yet allows 
room for heavier or lighter skirts. 

A very jaunty jacket for a young girl is 
made of Persian lamb trimmed with chinchilla. 
This fits closely, and by its round-cornered 
cut-away front secures an eminently stylish ef- 
fact. Silk lined and having a wide flare collar, 
beside big revers, this jacket would hold its 
own admirably against any competitors. Such 
a jacket as has been described has the addi- 
tional merit that it is comparatively inexpen- 











sive, which is to say that it is obtainable for a 
figure strikingly out of proportion to its de- 
cided elegance and style. 

On one of the figures at Kakas Brothers’ ex- 
hibit is a gentleman’s fur-lined coat, made of 
fine, black broadcloth and lined throughout 
with splendid quality of sealskin. Broad and 
handsome Hudson Bay sable collars and cuffs 
furnish the trimming for this exceptionally 
elegant garment. 

F. and C. F. Kakas, who comprise the 
firm, though now entering their second season 
in the Bedford street store, have been identi- 
fied -with the fur trade in Boston for the past 
twenty years. Their reliability is unques- 
tioned, and the success they have attained tes- 
tifies to the excellence of their goods and-to 
the fine workmanship employed. 


marked degree. Its manifolding qualities are 
great, as the special design of type bar and 
hammer blow are powerful. The Jackson has 
three different spaces suitable for all kinds 
of commercial or office work. The trip release 
on this machine enables the operator to throw 
the key lever out of action at any point on the 
line of writing. The connection may be re- 
established by simply pressing a button and 
the writing continued where desired. A direct 
impression from pad to paper is made with 
this machine, this being an important and 
essential feature where speed and distinctness 
are required. The Jackson typewriter is very 
simple in construction and operation, easy to 
keep clean, has the hearty endorsement of ex- 
pert operators, possesses originality in design 
and is an attractive machine. One strong 





The Jackson Typewriter. 


Many people attending the fair have been 
interested in the Jackson Typewriter. Among 
the meritorious points claimed for this ma- 
chine are: Speed, durability, visible writing, 
manifolding, shift keys, trip release, direct 
impression, line spacing, simplicity of con- 
struction, originality of design, type bars, etc. 
The company claims that in placing this ma- 
chine upon the market they have a typewriter 
as near mechanically perfect as modern ma- 
chinery, practical experts, skilled workmen 
and years of experience can make it. Another 
feature is that it possesses speed equal to the 
most rapid operator. Having a small number 
of parts, and these firmly constructed, the 
Jackson has proved a durable machine. The 
writing is in sight, and the operator finds this 
convenience of the Jackson very commend- 
able and one which facilitates work to a 


point of this typewriter is that the typebar is 
so short and its action so clear, direct and 
sharp that it returns instantly to the pad before 
the finger can be removed from the key. This 
makes interference of the typebars impossi- 
ble. In fact, the typebar is a novelty in itself 
and of an original design not found on any 
other machine. With the Jackson not only 
every letter can be seen, but also the entire 
page that has been written. Besides this the 
special construction of the carriage enables 
the operator to see the paper to the end and to 
know whether there is room for another line 
on the sheet. The ease and rapidity by which 
the type of this machine may be cleaned ap- 
peals to every operator and adds to the origi- 
nality in the Jackson’§ construction. This ma- 
chine is manufactured in Boston, with general 
offices at 68 Devonshire street and salesrooms 
at 117 Devonshire street. To familiarize 
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yourself more fully regarding this typewriter 
just drop a line to the company at the above 
address, asking for their illustrated catalogue. 


e The New Departure Trunk. 

“You have one of the features of the Fair,” 
remarked an elderly business man who stopped 
in front.of the exhibit of the New Departure 
Trunk Co., at the Mechanics’ Fair. He was 
impressed with the ingenious cover of the New 
Departure Trunk, as thousands of other visi- 
tors have been. To open this trunk you slide 
the. cover back, and it automatically folds 
itself. into compact form, but seven inches in 
height. The trunk can be opened as easily 
when close to the wall as when several feet 
away. This feature alone makes the New De- 
parture Trunk one of special value and con- 
venience. In closing the cover it slides for- 
ward inside, and under cover irons, locks au- 
tomatically, thus making the cover as firm as 
the trunk walls. The New Departure Trunk 
is strong because there is but one box instead 





of two being hinged together, like ordinary 
trunks. Full particulars and illustrated book- 
let may, be obtained by addressing the New 
Departure Trunk Co., 73 Haverhill street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The}Canadian Pacific R. R. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway exhibit car- 
ries out an idea in a very pretty and artistic 
way. The journey from Boston to Japan is 
illustrated by picture and product. The prod- 
ucts are minerals, grains and grasses, imple- 
ments and trophies of the chase, while Japan- 
ese pictures, quaint Japanese lanterns and a 
sympathetic grouping of suggestive articles, 
that are arranged with so much taste, as to 
make one forget that it is an exhibit, gives a 











Japanese coloring to the entire exhibition, 
which makes it a very good approach to the 
grand Japanese stage and its garden and per- 
spective. This exhibit pleases the eye, is rest- 
ful, is picturesque, and yet its object is never 
forgotten; it gives an idea of rich abund- 
ance. One leaves it feeling a desire to go to 
Japan, and to go that way. 

The company is to be congratulated upon its 
selection of artistic and competent men to pre- 
pare and to demonstrate the meaning of these 
exhibits. There are in this exhibit several 
individual attractions which have been wisely 
selected. The province of Manitoba, for in- 
stance, is represented by a maiden, who forms 
a picture wonderfully symbolic of plenty. The 
lion and the eagle of wheat straw holding the 
United States and British flags, crossed with 
the legend, “These two can run Earth, Sky 
and Sea, by Jingo,” meets with a warm and 
kindly reception in the minds and hearts of the 
visitors to the Fair. The oil paintings are 
really works of art. Such artists as Mr. Wal- 
ter Palmer and Douglas Brymner 
contribute to the picture gallery. The 
President of the railway is an artist 
himself, and he thinks even thou- 
sands of dollars well expended in an 
oil painting of the wonderfully im- 
pressive scenery in the Rocky Moun- 
tains along the line of his road. The 
photographic transparencies _ illus- 
trating the island-studded lakes in 
Northern Canada and the episodes of 
a late canoe trip made by the com- 
pany’s sporting agent, are quite the 
best that we have seen. We notice 
a photograph of a-farm where they 
are plowing furrows seven miles long. 
This exhibit is one which should not 
be cursorily glanced at, but rather one 
which will reward very close inves-, 
tigation. The illustration of the canoe 
trip on Lake Temagaming is excel- 
lent, and very tempting to the busy 
man who feels the need of the ozone 
to be breathed while paddling among 
the tree-clad islands of the North, 
where the axe of the lumberman has 
committed no desecration among the 
sylvan giants—the mighty pines and 
the “bearded hemlocks of the 
forest primeval.” We are re- 
minded in many ways that moose, caribou and 
deer are plenty in Canada. In an interesting 
conversation with Mr. Armstrong, who is in 
charge of the exhibit, he tells us in his quiet 
and well informed way of still-hunting for 
Caribou in winter, which amusement, as de- 
scribed by him, seems to take the edge of 
thirty degrees below zero and to: transform. 
that degree of temperature into a glowing and 
thoroughly enjoyable atmosphere. We feel 
the truth of it, as the snow-shoe and steady 
daily exercise gives such circulation to the 
blood that a much greater degree of cold is 
not felt, as we have been assured again and 
again by our Arctic explorers. We are quite 
sure that we express the feelings of the citi- 
zens of Boston when we say that this company 








WHAT THE CANADIAN PACIFIC R. R. EXHIBITS. 


will always be welcomed as a participant in our 


fairs. The Canadian Pacific Railway has made 
many friends in Boston through its liberal ex- 
penditure at this exhibit. 


Simple, But More than Useful. 


One of the most useful and practical house- 
hold articles exhibited at the Mechanics’ Fair 
is Hopper’s Can Opener, made by the Hopper 
Can Opener Co., 131 West 
Walnut lane, Germantown, 

Pa., a cut of which is shown 
in connection with this arti- 
cle. A sharp-pointed steel 
pin in the centre of the 
opener perforates the middle 
of the can, thus furnishing 
the leverage by which the 
cutting may be quickly and 
_ easily done. An adjustable 
sharp blade, as shown in the 
illustration, of the very best 
material, cuts the can with 
perfect smoothness, leaving 
no rough surface, as is the 
case with the ordinary open- 
er. A most excellent fea- 
ture of this opener is that 
it is impossible for you to 
cut or in any way injure 
your hands when opening the can. In doing 
the cutting you may turn either the can or the 
opener, or as the manufacturers say, “adjust 


the opener, turn the can and we do the rest.” 
With it there is no danger in getting particles 
of tin into the contents of the can. It is so 
simple in mechanism that there is nothing to 
get out of order, and are guaranteed for a 
lifetime. The adjusting slot shown by the 
illustration enables you to arrange the blade 
so as to open any size can of any shape. The 
quickness with which a patent was granted on 
this invention in 1896 is conclusive evidence 
of its practical usefulness, 
and, furthermore, the fact 
that many thousands are in 
immediate use is additional 
proof of the Hopper Can 
Opener’s merit. The price 
is but twenty cents each, 
sent to any address, post- 
paid. Reliable agents are 
wanted, and applications 
should be made to Carle 
Harvey, 12 Bulfinch place, 
Boston, Mass., who will also 
fill orders by mail for open- 
ers, if you mention “The 
National Magazine.” Often- 
times a few hours spent in 
showing these goods will re- 
sult in not only yielding a 
good profit to the agent, but 
with such a device his 
friends will never forget the favor of securing 
for them a Hopper Can Opener. Every min- 
ute of time saved is time well earned, 











The Right Thing in Carpet Sweepers. 

One of the most attractive exhibits at the 
Mechanics’ Fair this year is that of the Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Company, photo of which we 
produce. In connection with their celebrated 
line of sweepers great significance is added 
to the exhibit by an exact production of the 
famous Ferris Wheel, which flashes out the 
name Bissell Carpet Sweepers in more than 
five hundred different colored lights. Nine- 
teen different combinations and changes are 
shown by this wheel. The Bissell Sweepers 
take the place of the cars on this wheel, and 
the effect is very interesting. 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, who 
are the pioneers in their line of business, are 
very progressive people, and are constantly 
aiming to produce improvements that will 
lighten the labor of the housewife. 

Their department of invention is one of the 
most important in connection with their im- 
mense plant at Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
their output is about one hundred and twenty- 
five dozen sweepers per day, with a capacity 
of three thousand sweepers per day. This 
plant at Grand Rapids, Mich is the most in- 
teresting of its kind in the world. : 

Their Eastern and Export Department is 
located at 103 Chambers street, New York 
city, and their celebrated sweepers are to be 
found in every civilized country on the face 
of the globe. 

Their exhibit at the Mechanics’ Fair is one 
of the most attractive there, and the practical 
demonstrator in charge shows up to advan- 
tage the latest improved Bissell Sweepers, the 
more recent of which contain the following 





\astable features: “Bissell’s ‘Cyco’ bearings” ; 
“Bissell’s Dust Proof Axle Tubes”; “Bis- 
sell’s Anti-Raveling Collector Device’; ‘“Bis- 
sell’s Reversible Bail.” 

In the educational department of the Bissell 
Carpet“ Sweeper Company, at this season of 


“the year, they dte:very busy in catering to the 


little ones, and Bissell’s toy sweepers have 
now become a household word. 

“Cyco” bearings used in the Bissell Carpet 
Sweepers are small wheels located between 
the hub and rim of the carpet sweeper wheels. 
They make a sweeper wear longer and run 
much easier. They make no noise. They need 
no oiling. Dust proof axle tubes in this 
sweeper are metal tubes which extend through 
the sweeper case, enclosing the axle rods and 
thus preventing all hair, threads, ravelings, etc., 
from winding around them and clogging the 
action of the sweeper. An anti-raveling col- 
lector is a small circular concave disc, fitted 
at the ends of the sweeper, operating in a 
groove in the brush pulley to prevent all hair, 
threads and ravelings from winding on the 
ends of the brush, thus preserving the free 
action of the sweeper, and sparing the user a 
great amount of labor and annoyance. If you 
send your name and address to this company’s 
Eastern. Department, 103 Chambers street, 
New York, you will receive a unique booklet 
finely. illustrated. Every home which “The 
National Magazine” visits should have one of 
the Bissell Sweepers, for if there is any inter- 
est that this publication champions it is that 
of the mother and housekeeper. And every- 
thing that saves her strength and time is al- 
ways desirable. Send for a Bissell booklet. 











The history ‘of one invention is practically 
the history of them all. First exists a vital 


need, not met by existing appliances; then 
comes the introduction, in a modest way, of 
the long desired relief, followed by the be- 
stowal of favorable opinion, the gradual ad- 
vance in popular esteem and finally the proud 


position of leader. Take for example the pneu- 
matic mattress, manufactured by the Pneu- 
matic Mattress & Cushion Company of Read- 
ing, Mass. No other mattress has accom- 
plished a greater degree of comfort for suffer- 
ing humanity; hence its great popularity. Dur- 
ing the past ten years there has been disaster 
after disaster at sea, and yet none of them has 
led to a needed improvement in life-saving 
methods. The life boat and life-preservers of 
to-day are the same as those of ten years ago. 
Many improvements for the comfort and safety 
of their passengers have been adopted by the 
different steamship lines, but the introduction 
of the Pneumatic Mattress (it will easily sup- 
port four persons) is the first improvement in 
the life-saving apparatus of passenger vessels. 
The officials of the American Line were the 
first to realize the value of these mattresses, 
not only from a luxurious and hygienic stand- 
point, but as life-preservers, and three years 
ago equipped their famous steamships, ‘St. 
Louis” and “St. Paul” with air mattresses, 
convinced of their superiority for cleanliness 
and comfort over the ordinary hair mattresses. 
They have lately placed an order with the 


Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Company of 
Reading, Mass.,-who have an exhibit at the 
Mechanics’ Fair, to equip their steamships 
“Paris” and ““New York” (late the famous aux- 
iliary cruisers “Yale” and “Harvard”) through- 
out with Pneumatic Mattresses. Other steam- 
ship lines are contemplating their adoption, 
and it is only a question of time when the 
Pneumatic Mattress will be a part of the 
equipment of every first-class steamship and 
yacht. Their pneumatic canoe, yacht and boat 
cushions are fast displacing upholstered goods, 
not only because they are life-saving, but for 
their non-absorbant, moth and vermin-proof 
qualities. A look of wonderment overspreads 
the face when told that it will last a lifetime 
without being renovated, made over, beat or 
aired; but if there is any one thing that strikes 
them as wonderful, it is the fact that you can 
let the ‘air out, pack it in your trunk, take it 
with you wherever you go. We have satisfied 
ourselves as to their'-worth, and take pleasure 
in endorsing and recommending them to our 
readers. Try a Pneumatic Mattress or Cush- 
ion, and if you do you will find that air is the 
only thing yet discovered that will not mat 
down, and whether you are in your sewing, 
eoffice or reclining chair, in your canoe, boat 
or yacht, or in your bed at home, you will 
have to acknowledge that “there is nothing so 
rare as resting on air.” 


Photographs for this article were taken by Elmer Chickering 
f Boston. 





